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From The Literary Gazette. 
Baby May, and other Poems, on Infants. By W. 
C. Bennett. Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Bennet is well known to our readers as 
one of the most popular of English poets. He 
is pre-eminently a song-writer, and his effusions 
are distinguished more by their quiet, winning 
graces, their true feeling and tenderness, than 
by any ostentation of art. 

“ Baby May ” is one of his very happiest ef- 
forts. Many of his poems on infants are full of 
gentle, touching pathos, while others are briglit 


and smiling as asunbeam. We give the follow- |* 


ing as a specimen :— 
“TO A LADY I KNOW, AGED ONE, 


* Oh, sunny curls! oh,.eyes of blue! 
The hardest natures known, 
Baby, would softly speak to you, 
With strangely tender tone; 
What marvel, Mary, if from such 

Your sweetness, love would call, 
We love you, baby, oh, how much, 
Most dear of all things small! 


* Unborn, how, more than all on earth, 

Your mother yearn’d to meet 

Your dream’d-of face ; you, from your birth, 
Most sweet of all things sweet! 

Even now for your small hands’ first press 
Of her full, happy breast, 

How oft does she God’s goodness bless, 
And feel her heart too blest! 


* You came, a wonder to her eyes, 
That doted on each grace, 
Each charm that still with new surprise 
She show’d us in your face : 
. Smell beauties ? ah, te her not small, 
How plain to her blest mind ! 
Though, baby dear, I doubt if all, 
All that she found, could find. 


“ A year has gone, and, mother, say, 

Through all that year’s blest round, 

In her, has one sweet week or day 
Not some new beauty found ? 

What moment has not fancied one, 
Since first your eyes she met ? 

And, wife, I know you have not done 
With finding fresh ones yet. 


* Nor I; for, baby, some new charm 

Each coming hour supplies, 

So sweet, we think change can but harm 
Your sweetness in our eyes, 

Till comes a newer, and we know 
As that fresh charm we see, 

In you, sweet Nature wills to show 
How fair a babe can be. 


“ Kind God, that gave this precious gift, 
More clung-to every day, 
To thee our eyes we trembling lift— 
Take not thy gift away ! 


BABY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Looking on her, we start in Iread, 

| We stay our shuddering breath, 

And shrink to feel the terror said 
In that one dark word—death. 


“Oh, tender eyes! Oh, beauty strange! 

When childhood shall depart, 

Oh, that thou, babe, througli every change, 
May’st keep that infant heart ! 

O gracious God! Oh, this make sure, 
That, of no grace beguiled, 

The woman be in soul as pure 
As now she is a child!’ 


What again can be more exquisite than the 
tenderness and pathos embodied in the poem 
entitled -‘Baby’s Shoes” ® Although better 
‘nown than many of-the other poems, we can- 
not resist our inclination to give it a place in 
these columns ‘— 


“ BABY’S SIIOES. 


“Oh, those little, those little blue shoes : 
Those shoes that no little feet use! 
Oh, the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes ! 


“ For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes mect, 
That, by God’s good will, 
Years since grew still, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet ! 


“ And oh, since that baby slept, 
So hush’d,—how the mother has kept 
With a tearful pleasure, 
That little dear treasure, 
And o’er them thought and wept! 


“For they mind her for evermore 
Of a patter along the floor, 
And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. 


“‘ As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sweet face, 
That’s a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 


“ Then oh, wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start ”* 


How many a mother’s heart has been stirred 
by these lines, which appeal to some of the holi- 
est feelings of our nature. “Baby May, and 
other Poems on Infants ” is really in its way a 
little casket of jewels, full of love and sweet 
sympathy for children,—the genuine ouipour- 





ings of a manly and affectionate heart. 
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From The National Review. 
MR. KINGSLEY’S LITERARY EXCESSES. 
Miscellanies. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

2 vols. J. W. Parker. : 

THERE are two living English writers who, 
wide as the poles asunder in many points, 
have yet several marked characteristics in 
common, and whom we confess to regarding 
with very similar sentiments—Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Kingsley. Both are eminent; both 
are popular; both have exercised, and are 
still exercising, a very unquestionable influ- 
ence over their contemporaries: unquestion- 
able, that: is, as to degree; questionable 
enough, unhappily, as to kind. Of both we 
have frequently had occasion to speak with 
respect and admiration. We read them 
much, and recur to them often; but seldom 
without mixed feelings, provocation, disap- 
pointment, and regret. We constantly lay 
them down outraged beyond endurance by 
their faults, and mentally forswearing them 
in future; we as constantly take them up 
again in spite of vow and protest, drawn back 
into the turbid vortex by the force of their 
resistless fascinations. In short, we feel and 
act towards’ them as men may do towards 
women whom they at once delight in, admire, 
and condemn; who perpetually offend their 
purer taste and grate against their finer sen- 
sibilities, but whose noble qualities and whose 
meretricious charms are so strangely vivid and 
so marvellously blended, that they can shake 
themselves free from neither, For Mr. Kings- 
ley we have long ago expressed our hearty 
appreciation; but there is a time to appreci- 
ate, and a time to criticise. Standing as he 
now does at the zenith of his popularity, it is 
the fit time to speak of his shortcomings with 
that frankness which is the truest respect. 

The historian of Frederick the Great and 
the author of Hypatia have many points of 
resemblance, but always with a variation. 
They are cast in the same mould, but fash- 
ioned of different clays and animated by dif- 
ferent spirits. Both are terribly in earnest; 
but Kingsley’s is the earnestness of youthful 
vigor and a sanguine temper, Carlyle’s is the 
profound cynicism of a bitter and a gloomy 
spirit. He is, if not the saddest, assuredly 
the most saddening of writers,—the very 
Apostle of Despair. Both seem penetrated 
to the very core of their nature with the 
sharpest sense of the wrongs and sufferings 
of humanity; but the one is thereby driven 
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to preach a crusade of vengeance on their 
authors, the other a crusade of rescue and 
deliverance for their victims. Mr. Kingsley’s 
earnestness as a social philosopher and re- 
former develops itself mainly in the direction 
of action and of sympathy; Mr. Carlyle’s ex- 
hales itself, for the most part, in a fierce con- 
tempt against folly and weakness, which is 
always unmeasured and usually unchristian. 
The earnestness of Carlyle, though savagely 
sincere, never condescends enough to de- 
tail or to knowledge to make him a prac- 
tical reformer ; that of Kingsley is so restless 
as to allow him no repose, and sends him 
rushing, téte baissee, at every visible evil or 
abuse. The one has stirred thousands to bit- 
terest discontent with life and with the world, 
but scarcely erected a finger-post or supplied 
4 motive; the other has roused numbers to 
buckle on their armor in a holy cause, but 
has. often directed them astray, and has not 
always been careful either as to banner or to 
watchword. 

Both are fearfully pugnacious ; indeed, they 
are beyond comparison the two most combat- 
ive writers of their age. Nature sent them 
into the world full of aggressive propensities ; 
and strong principles, warm hearts, and ex- 
pansive sympathies, have enlisted these pro- 
pensities on the side of benevolence and vir- 
tue. Happier than many, they have been 
able to enlist their passions in the cause of 
right. But their success or good fortune in 
doing this has led them into the delusion 
common in such cases. They fancy that the 
cause consecrates the passion. They feel 

“We have come forth upon the field of life 

To war with Evil;” 
and once satisfied that it is evil against which 
they are contending, they let themselves go, 
and give full swing to all the vehemence of, 
their unregenerate natures. We compre- 
hend the full charms of such a tilt. It must 
be delightful to array all the energies of the 
old Adam against the foes of the new. What 
unspeakable relief and joy for a Christian like 
Mr. Kingsley, whom God has made boiling 
over with animal eagerness and fierce aggres- 
sive instincts, to feel that he is not called 
upon to control these instincts, but only to 
direct them; and that once having, or fancy- 
ing that he has, in view a man or an institu- 
tion that is God’s enemy as well as his, he 
may hate it with a perfect hatred, and go at 
it en sabreur! Accordingly, he reminds.us.of. 
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nothing so much as of a war-horse panting 
for the battle; his usual style is marvellously 
like a neigh—a “ha! ha! among the trum- 
pets;” the dust of the combat is to him the 
breath of life; and when once, in the pleni- 
tude of grace and faith, fairly let loose upon 
nis prey,—human, moral, or material,—all the 
Red Indian within him comes to the surface, 
and he wields his tomahawk with an unre- 
generate heartiness, slightly heathenish, no 
doubt, but withal unspeakably refreshing. 
It is amazing how hard one who is a gladiator 
by nature strikes when convinced that he is 
doing God service. Mr. Kingsley is a strange 
mixture of the spirit of the two covenants. 
He draws his sympathy with human wrongs 
mainly from the New Testament; but his 
mode of dealing with human wrong-doers 
altogether from the Old. Mr. Carlyle bor- 
rows little from either division of the Bible; 
his onslaughts are like those of one of the 
northern gods; he wields Thor’s hammer 
righteously in the main, but with a grim and 
terrible ferocity, and often mangles his vic- 
tims as though absolutely intoxicated by the 
taste of blood. ; 

Both writers—and this is one of their most 
serious offences—are contemptuous and abu- 
sive towards their adversaries far beyond the 
limits of taste, decency, or gentlemanly usages 
Both indulge in terms of scorn and vitupera- 
tion such as no cause can justify and no cor- 
rect or Christian feeling could inspire. Their 
pages often read like the paragraphs in the 
Commination Service. . Their holy wrath is 
poured out, as from teeming and exhaustless 
fountains, on every thing they disapprove, 
and on every one who ventures to differ from 
them or to argue with them. Since the days 
of Dean Swift and Johnson there have been 
no such offenders among the literary men of 
England. Still, even here there is a differ- 
ence: Mr. Carlyle slangs like a blasphem- 
ing pagan; Mr. Kingsley like a denouncing 
prophet. 

Mingled, too, with this unseemly fury, and 
piercing through all their unmeasured and 
lacerating language, there is discernible in 
both men a rich vein of beautiful and pathetic 
tenderness. This is most marked in Mr. 
Carlyle, as might be expected from his far 
deeper nature; and if considered in connec- 
tion with the irritations of an uncomfortable 
and nervous organization, goes far to explain, 
if not to excuse, his outrageous ferocity of 
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utterance. It is as though, like the prophet 
of old, “ he was mad for the sight of his eyes 
which he saw.” Gloomy and phrenetic by 
temperament; full of enthusiasm for what is 
noble; keen in his perceptions of what ought 
to be and might be; bitterly conscious of the 
contrast with what is; sympathizing with al- 
most painful vividness in the sufferings of the 
unhappy and the wronged, but perversely 
showing that sympathy rather by contempt- 
uous anger than by relieving gentleness; 
richly endowed with warm human affections, 
which yet he is half ashamed of, and would 
fain conceal ; little accustomed to control him- 
self, and never taught to respect others,—his 
spirit is in a perpetual state both of interne- 
cine and of foreign war; and his tenderness, 
instead of being like oil upon the troubled 
waters, seems to be only one more incongru- 
ous and fermenting element cast into the 
seething caldron. But whenever he will let 
it beam out unchecked, it not only spreads a 
rare sunshine over his pages, but communi- 
cates at once elevation and sobriety of tone. 
It is this which makes his Life of Sterling 
far the most pleasant as well as one of the 
truest of his books. 

Mr. Kingsley’s tenderness is of a different 
order. Like.all his excellencies and defects, 
it springs from his physical temperament; 
and is therefore manly, prompt, and genuine, 
but not profound. Indeed, we think the ’ 
special peculiarity of Mr. Kingsley’s nature, 
as of his genius, is that it wants depth. It is 
as sound as a bell, thoroughly healthy, inde- 
scribably vigorous ; but, if we must speak our 
thought, a little superficial. Perhaps it is too 
healthy to be deep. Still it is very pleas- 
ant, because so bubbling, lively, and sincere. 
We will quote one passage in illustration: it 
is rather long; but, as we do not intend to 
quote much, and as it is in his best manner 
we will transfer it to our pages. 


“Was there no poetry in these Puritans, 
because they wrote no poetry? We do not 
mean now the unwritten tragedy of the bat 
tle-psalm and the charge; but simple idyllic 
poetry and quiet house-drama, love-poetry of 
the heart and hearth, and the beauties of 
every-day human life. Take the most com- 
monplace of them : was Zeal-for-Truth Thores- 
by, of Thoresby Rise in Deeping Fen, because 
his father had thought fit to give him an ugly 
and silly name, the less of a noble lad? Did 
his name prevent his being six feet high? 
Were his shoulders the less broad for it; his 
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cheeks the less ruddy for it? B® wore his 
flaxen hair of the same length that every one 
now wears theirs, instead of letting it hang 
half-way to his waist in essenced curls; but 
was he therefore the less of a true Viking’s 
son, bold-hearted as his sea-roving ancestors, 
who won the Danelagh by Canute’s side, and 
settled there on Thoresby Rise, to grow 
wheat and breed horses, generation succeed- 
ing generation, in the old moated grange? 
He carried a Bible in his jack-boot ; but did 
that prevent him, as Oliver rode past him 
with an approving smile on Naseby field, 
thinking himself a very handsome fellow, 
with his mustache and imperial, and bright 
red coat, and cuirass well polished, in spite 
of many a dint, as he sate his father’s great 
black horse as gracefully and firmly as any 
long-locked and essenced cavalier in front of 
him? Or did it prevent him thinking, too, 
for a moment, with a throb of the heart, that 
sweet Cousin Patience far away at home, could 
she but see him, might have the same opinion 
of him as he had of himself? Was he the 
worse for the thought? He was certainly 
not the worse for checking it the next instant, 
with manly shame for letting such ‘ carnal 
vanities’ rise in his heart while he was ‘ do- 
ing the Lord’s work’ in the teeth of death 
and hell: but was there no poetry in him 
then? No poetry in him, five minutes after, 
as the long rapier swung round his head, 
redder and redder at every sweep? We are 
befooled by names. Call him Crusader in- 
stead of Roundhead, and he seems at. once, 
(granting him only sincerity, which he had, 
and that of a right awful kind), as complete 
a knight-errant as ever watched and prayed, 
ere putting on his spurs, in fantastic Gothic 
chapel, beneath ‘storied windows richly dight.’ 
Was there no poetry in him, either, half an 
hour afterwards, as he lay bleeding across the 
corpse of the gallant horse, waiting for his 
turn with the surgeon, and fumbled for the 
Bible in his boot, and tried to hum a psalm, 
and thought of Cousin Patience, and his father 
and his mother; and how they would hear, 
at least, that he had played the man iu Israel 
that day, and resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin and the Man of Sin? And was 
there no poetry in him, too, as he came 
wearied along Thoresby dyke, in the quiet 
autumn eve, home to the house of his fore- 
fathers, and saw afar off the knot of tall pop- 
lars rising over the broad, misty flat, and the 
one great Abele tossing its sheets of silver in 
the dying gusts, and knew that they stood 
before inis father’s door? Who can tell all 
the pretty child-memories which flitted across 
his brain at that sight, and made him forget 
that he was a wounded cripple? .. . And 
now he was going home to meet her (Pa- 
tience) after a mighty victory, a deliverance 
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from Heaven, second only in his eyes to that 
Red-Sea one. Was there no poetry in his 
heart at that thought? Did not the glowing 
sunset, and the reed-beds which it transfigured 
before him into sheets of golden flame, seem 
tokens that the glory of God was going before 
him in his path? Did not the sweet clamor 
of the wild-fowl, gathering for one rich pean 
ere they sank into rest, seem to him as God’s 
bells chiming him home in triumph with 
peals sweeter and bolder than those of Lin- 
coln or Peterborough steeple-house? Did 
not the very lapwing, as she tumbled softly 
wailing before his path, as she did years ago, 
seem to welcome the wanderer home in the 
name of Heaven ? 

“ Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puri- 
tan, yet did not her cheek flush, her eye grow 
dim, like any other girl’s, as she saw far off 
the red coat, like a sliding spark of fire, com- 
ing slowly along the strait fen-bank, and fled 
up-stairs into her chamber to pray, half that 
it might be, half that it might not be he? 
Was there no happy storm of human tears 
and human laughter when he entered the 
courtyard-gate? Did not the old dog lick 
his Puritan hand as lovingly as if it had been 
a Cavalier’s? Did not lads and lasses run 
out shouting? Did not the old a father 
hug him, weep over him, hold him at arm’s 
length, and hug him again, as heartily as any 
other John Bull, even though the next mo- 
ment he called all to kneel down and thank 
Him who had sent his boy home again, after 
bestowing on him the grace to bind kings in 
chains, and nobles with links of iron, ans. 
contend to death for the faith delivered to 
the saints? And did not Zeal-for-Truth look 
about as wistfully for Patience as any other 
man would have done, longing to see her, 
yet not daring even to ask for her? And 
when she came down at last, was she the less 
lovely in his eyes because she came, not 
flaunting with bare bosom, in tawdry finery 
and paint, but shrouded close in coif and pin- 
ner, Liding from all the world beauty which 
was there still, but was meant for one alone, 
and that only if God willed, in God’s good 
time? And was there no faltering of their 
voices, no light in their eyes, no tremblin 
pressure of their hands, which said more, and 
was more, ay and more beautiful in the sight 
of Him who made them, than all Herrick’s 
Dianemes, Waller’s Sacharissas, flames, darts, 
posies, love-knots, anagrams, and the rest: of 
the insincere cant of the court? What if 
Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two rhymes 
together in his life? Did not his heart go 
for inspiration to a loftier Helicon, when it 
whispered to itself, ‘My love, my dove, m 
undefiled, is but one,’ than if he had fill 
pages with sonnets about Venuses and Cw 
pids, love-sick shepherds and cruel nymphs ? 
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“ And was there no poetry, true idyllic po- 
etry, as of Longfellow’s Heangeline itself, in 
that trip round the old farm next morning, 
when Zeal-for-Truth, after looking over every 
heifer, and peeping into every sty, would 
needs canter down by his father’s side to the 
horse-fen, with his arm in a sling; while 
the partridges whirred up before them, and 
the lurchers flashed like gray snakes after the 
hare, and the colts came whinnying round 
with staring eyes and streaming manes; and 
the two chatted on in the same sober bus- 
iness-like English tone, alternately of ‘the 
Lord’s great dealings’ by General Cromwell, 
the pride of all honest fen-men, and the price 
of troop-horses at the next Horncastle fair ? 

“Poetry in those old Puritans? Why 
not? They were men of like passions with 
ourselves. They loved, they marned, they 
brought up children ; they feared, they sinned, 
they sorrowed, they fought, they conquered. 
There was poetry enough in them, be sure, 
though they acted it like men instead of 
singing it like birds.” 

Again, both men are heartily and instinc- 
tively religious; yet both incessantly grate 
against the religious feelings of reverent 
Christians, though in a different manner, and 
from different causes. The one is full of rev- 
erence, but has no fixed or definite belief; the 
other is orthodox enough in doctrine, but 
does not know what reverence means. The 
one has no creed; the other has no doubt. 
Mr. Carlyle—as all deep and great spirits 
must—approaches the high mysteries of the 
Infinite and the Eternal with awe unspeak- 
able, and almost with humility. He dares 
not even define the Illimitable Agencies ; he 
always speaks of them in the plural number. 
You cannot tell what he means precisely 
when he whispers of the Silences and the Im- 
mensities—probably he could not tell him- 
self; but there is no mistaking the natural 
tone and sentiment with which man refers to 
something supremely and incomprehensibly 
above him. There may be no distinct Being 
for whom this awe is felt, but the awe is un- 
questionably there. In Mr. Kingsley there is 
nothing of all this. The great creative and 
pervading spirit of the universe, who for Mr. 
Carlyle is Etre Supréme, for Mr. Kingsley 
is simply le bon Dieu. He is not a stricken 
mortal, prostrate before the Ineffable Intelli- 
gence, but a workman of God, a soldier of 
Christ, a messenger who has got his orders 
from his immediate superior, and will execute 


them like a faithful laborer. He knows God’s 





' will, and it always harmonizes strangely with 


Mr. Kingsley’s objects and opinions, He has 
an unquestioning obedience, cheerful service, 
boundless devotion, to his Father who is in 
heaven; but of what we call reverence— 
hushed and breathless adoration, solemn 
sense of infinite depth and infinite littleness, 
—we can perceive no trace whatever. He 
seems as unconscious as the infant Samuel 
of a superior Presence. His feelings towards 
God appear to hover between those of the 
negro and the Israelite, or rather to partake 
of both. He speaks of Ilim, and to Him, 
with the simple directness, the confiding but 
not disrespectful familiarity, now of Moses 
and now of Uncle Tom. When he issues his 
command to the world of sinners, it is as 
though he had just come from an interview 
with the Most High on Sinai. When he 
prays, it is (to use Mr. Stowe’s language) as 
though he knew God was listening behind 
the curtain. He is unpleasantly fond of in- 
troducing the Great Name on all occasions : 
it is always, “God’s work,” “ God’s feasts,” 
“ God’s heroes,” “ God’s hells,” “ Good news 
of God ;” expressions which, just and fitting 
enough when sparingly, solemnly, and ap- 
propriately used, produce almost a profane 
effect by their incessant and uncalled-for re- 
currence; appear to be dictated chiefly by an 
appetite for strong language operating on a 
gentleman in orders; and are, in fact, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Kingsley’s way of swearing. 

There are further points of resemblance 
between the two men still. Roaming through 
our world of complicated and corrupt civiliza- 
tion, laying about them with an iron fail, and 
smashing shams, follies, and abuses with little 
mercy and less discrimination, they have yet 
hoth their weak places and their blind sides. 
Iconoclasts as they are, they are idolaters 
also,—and idolaters of the worst sort, and at 
the coarsest shrine. ‘These teachers of mare 
kind in an age of advanced science and re- 
finement, trained in the highest culture, rich 
in the noblest endowments, — 
“ These, the heirs of all the ages, in the fore- 

most files of time,”’ 
worship much as the barbarians of old did, 
and much as the savages do now, and fall 
prostrate before brute Force and a tyrannous 
and unrelenting Will. They are “'Titano- 
laters,” as Archdeacon Hare appropriately 
named them, Mr. Carlyle raves about 
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“Jarls” and “ Vikings,” and the “grand old 
Norsemen,” till we are sick of the recurring 
cant; and Mr. Kingsley echoes his precise 
phrases and expressions, page after page, 
with an almost parrot-like exactitude of iter- 
ation. This idolatry of mere strength, how- 
ever, assumes distinct forms in the two writ- 
ers; and strange to say, it takes a somewhat 
higher type in the Pagan than in the Chris- 
tian votary. The one idolizes chiefly strength 
of purpose, the other chiefly strength of mus- 
cle and of nerve. Both probably have “ gone 
in” for their own especial line of superiority. 
Mr. Carlyle,—never strong in health or agile 
in frame, nor trained either as ploughman, 
sportsman, soldier, or athlete, but having had 
to fight his way in life with a persistent en- 
ergy and a self-denying power which do him 
infinite honor—thinks little of mere bodily 
strength, and, indeed, seldom speaks of the 
animal frame at all, but feels an irresisti- 
ble attraction towards inflexible tempers and 
over-mastering volitions. Indeed, he is es- 
sentially and consistently a despot; and with 
all despots, if only they be relentless and 
inconsiderate enough, he has a prompt and 
abounding sympathy. If they be utterly 
brutal in addition, there are no limits to his 
admiration, His heart yearns to them, and 
leaps up to meet them as to a brother. He 
calls them, ‘ MEN,” “true men,” “ types of 
real manhood.” No one acquainted with 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings will, we are sure, 
charge us with one shade of exaggeration, 
Every book, and almost every page, will wit- 
ness for us. The fierce rough Danton was 
among his earliest idols, bloody and ignorant 
as he was, because he was simple and ear- 
nest, knew what he wanted (or thought he 
did), and went with Juggernaut directness 
and recklessness to his end. Samuel John- 
son too—noble old bear that he was—Mr. 
Carlyle really loves for his unendurable bru- 
tality. But it was not till he met with Fred- 
erick- William of Prussia,—probably the most 
@ruculent ruffian that ever sat upon a throng; 
an absolute savage in taste and temper ; often 
half mad, and constantly quite drunk ; for- 
ever and in every relation of life trampling 
upon justice, decency, kindness, and natural 
affection,—that Mr. Carlyle recognized the 
“ realized ideal ” of his fancy, and hugged the 
“just man made perfect” to his heart of 
hearts. 

but Mr. Carlyle not only worships “ forci- 


ble” men; he would apply foree—physical 
force—to all recalcitrants; he would govern 
the world by force. The wise and powerful 
must rule; the ignorant and foolish must 
submit. The scourge and the sword must 
carry out the dicta which Mr. Carlyle sees to 
be good. The negro must be flogged into 
sugar-making ; the wandering and misguided 
multitudes of all lands must be “ regimented ” 
under “ captains of industry,” who will com- 
pel them to their task. The same offensive 
disregard of the rights of individual human- 
ity, the same contempt for freedom, the same 
exaggeration of its mischiefs, the same denial 
or unconsciousness of its benefits, runs through 
his works, and mars the beauty and the value 
of them all. Truly, the despots of the world 
—whether priests, legitimate tyrants, or mili- 
tary usurpers—never before among literary 
celebrities had an apologist or an adorer like 
the philosopher of Chelsea. 

Mr. Kingsley’s idolatry of power shows 
itself in a different fashion, prompted no doubt 
by his different organization, and somewhat 
more befitting his clerical profession. He 
himself is endowed by nature with a vigorous 
and exuberant organization, is a sportsman, a 
fox-hunter, an athlete, and would probably 
have been a gladiator if he had not been a 
Christian. Ile revels in the description of 
every species of athletic exercise and desper- 
ate strife. Accordingly, all his heroes are 
men of surpassing animal strength, all bone 
and muscle, marvels of agility, boiling over 
with exulting and abounding life, and usually 
miracles of physical beauty likewise. They 
are constantly “ models;” and very often 
“young Antinouses,” or “ Phoebus Apollos,” 
Tle loves above all things to paint, and to 
display in action, his ideal of the perfect “ ani- 
mal man.” Softness and feelbleness he cane 
not abide, The perpetual moral of his write 
ings, which crops out at every sentence, is the 
old sentiment,— 


“To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering.” 


He does not, like Mr. Carlyle, bow down in 
reverence before Might when utterly divorced 
from Right. But it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that admiration for what is strong, ag 
strong, is about his most vivid original instinets 
With all his Christian feelings, his varnish of 
modern civilization, his noble aspirations, and 





all the intense philanthropies of his heart, 
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Mr. Kingsley, beneath the skin, is something 
of a Goth, a pagan, and a schoolboy still. 
Finally, and not to weary our readers. fur- 
ther with this prolonged parallel between the 
two most picturesque and graphic writers of 
the day, one other guilty similarity remains 
to be denounced. Both are declaimers—not 
reasoners. Their declamation is always pow- 
erful, often splendid; rich with gorgeous im- 
agery; full of lightning gleams—sometimes 
lengthening out into steady rays—of grand 
and saving truths; frequently, usually per- 
haps, flashing forth in the cause of humanity 
and right; often striking the real offender 
and the real sin, often proclaiming the true 
hero and extolling the true virtue; magnifi- 
cent in its wrath, withering in its scorn: but, 
after all, only declamation. Neither writer 
ever reasons, in the strict sense of the term. 
Inspiration supersedes all necessity for the 
slow and cautious processes by which consci- 
entious mortals of the ordinary stamp must 
painfully work out truth and light ; and both 
Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Kingsley believe them- 
selves inspired. The industrious collection 
and coflation of premises, the careful elab- 
oration of conclusions, are beneath them. 
They despise the inductive process.* Mr. 
Carlyle hates facts; Mr. Kingsley hates logic. 
The hatred of both breaks out on all occa- 
sions. Their opinions on subjects, their judg- 
ments of men, are not formed by reflection, 
but dictated by sentiment; and therefore the 
first are constantly unsound, and the second 
constantly unjust. What they like, what fits 
into their temperament, that they believe, and 
that they praise. What they dislike, what 
grates upon their tastes, dhat they repudiate 
and denounce. Their abhorrence of reason- 
ing is heightened by a further peculiarity 
eommon to the two. They are singularly 
impatient men. They are too impatient to 
observe and inquire; too impatient to per- 
pend and reflect; too impatient to entertain 
doubts and resolve them. They are not ru- 
minating animals; they do not chew the cud 
of thought. They pounce upon ideas, catch 
bright glimpses of them, have them written 
on their souls as by a flash of light, shoot 
them flying, wake in the morning and find 


* It is a curious exemplification, that Mr. 
Kingsley has put forth a volume treating of some 
of the most knotty and awfal questions that can 
occupy the hutnan mind under the perfectly accu- 
rate title of Loose Thoughis for Loose Thinkers. 
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them there ;—but never create, educe, mould, 
revolve them. 

The inevitable consequence of this is, that 
both men, to a degree wholly unworthy of 
cultured intellects, are at the mercy of their 
sympathies and their antipathies. You can- 
not have better awakeners, nor worse guides. 
We might cite a thousand illustrations, but 
two will suffice. Take the treatment which 
political economy and its votaries receive at 
their hands, Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Kingsley 
—the latter especialiy—are deeply impressed 
with the wretched condition of mankind in 
these islands, and with the vast and irresiat- 
ible influence which their material well or ill 
being has upon their moral state. In his 
Miscellanies,* Mr. Kingsley states his views 
on this subject with a breadth and daring 
which are astounding in a clergyman, but 
with which we almost unreservedly agree. To 
make men virtuous, he everywhere proclaims, 
you must first rescue them from their physi- 
eal misery. Now, political economy is the 
science which treats of man’s material well- 
being. It deals with causes, not with symp- 
toms. Discarding the shallow charity which 
relieves suffering as it. arises, and perpetu- 
ates and multiplies it by relieving it, political 
economy searches out and explains the sources 
of that suffering, and the only recipe for its 
radical and enduring cure. Eschewing and 
denouncing the assistance from without, which 
degrades the laborer, it studies and preaches 
that knowledge and: self-control which ele- 
vates and strengthens while it enriches him. 
Knowing that competence is essential (among 
the masses at least) to virtue and to progress, 
its task is to discover and proclaim how that 
competence is to be won. It is, in a single 
word, the Science of Philanthropy. Its busi- 
ness is to show how, and how only, Mr. 
Kingsley’s object may be attained. Surely, 
the professors of such a science ought to be 
recognized and welcomed by him as fellow- 
laborers. He may think their principles at 
fault ; he may think their rules too rigid; he’ 
may think their purpose and their means too 
narrow; but at least he must see that they 
are doing his work, and aiming at his end. 
But no; they are exact thinkers, and Mr. 
Kingsley hates the fetters of exactitude, 
They are logicians, and believe in logic; Mr. 
Kingsley neither has it, nor has faith in it, 

* ii. pp. 382-334. 
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They are often dry, stern, and methodical, 
while Mr. Kingsley is impetuous, enthusiastic, 
and sentimental; and, in these matters at 
least, he can endure no man who does not 
wear his livery, speak his language, and go 
his way. Therefore, he denounces them in 
terms quite as violent, and almost as inde- 
cent, as Mr. Carlyle. Yet they are both ac- 
quainted with economists—with one at least, 
and he perhaps the chief—whose compassion 
for the wretched and the astray is as vivid 
end as genuine as their own, and has often 
tried hard his allegiance to sound doctrine 
and scientific truth, but scarcely ever—if ever 
—found it wanting. Unheeding all this, how- 
ever, and never pausing to master the science 
they detest, or to respect the thinker whom 
they know, they have made political economy 
from the first, and make it still, the object of 
their fiercest anathemas. 

We need not encumber our pages with the 
sarcasms which disfigure nearly all Mr. Car- 
lyle’s writings against the “ professors of the 
Dismal Science,” “the Gospel according to 
M’Crowdy,” and the like: * nor should we be 
disposed to remind our readers of the very 
unseemly and indefensible language used on 
the subject by Mr. Kingsley in Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty, and in Alton Locke (of which we 
hoped and believed that he had long ago be- 
come ashamed), were it not that in his Mis- 
cellanies, published only yesterday, we came 
upon a passage in his old manner, which 
proves too clearly that the shame has been 
ineffectual, and that the repentance is, to say 
the least, incomplete. At present Mr. Kings- 
ley is wild about sanitary reform; so are we. 
Well, then, remembering who was the chief 
originator, and unwearied—if not unweary- 
ing—advocate of that great movement, how 
could he dare to pen and publish this heart- 
less sneer ? 

“Others again expected, with equal wis- 
dom, the assistance of the political economist 
[in the work of sanitary refo.n]. The fact 
is undeniable, but at the same time inexplica- 
ble. What they could have found in the doc- 
trines of most modern political economists 
which should lead them to believe that hu- 
man life would be precious in their eyes is 
unknown to the writer of these pages. ‘Those 
whose bugbear has been over-population, 
whose motto has been a euphuistic version of 


* See Past and Present, Chartism, and ‘Latter- 
day Pamphlets, passim. 
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““« The more the merrier, the fewer.the better 
fare,’ 


cannot be expected to lend their aid in in- 

creasing the population by saving the lives of 
two-thirds of the children who now die pre-' 
maturely in our great cities, and so still fur- 

ther overcrowding this unhappy land with: 
those helpless and expensive sources of na- 

tional poverty—rational human beings in . 
strength and health.” * 


It is as useless to argue with Mr. Kingsley 
when he takes up his parable against eco- 
nomic science, as with Sir A. Alison when he 
opens out about the currency. But passing 
over the unscrupulousness of the above on- 
slaught, we cannot help observing, that a lit- 
tle reading or a little thought might have 
shown Mr. Kingsley its falsity as well. Does 
he not know that human life is precious in 
the eyes of political economists,—not perhaps 
for the same considerations as with him, but 
precisely because they are wise reasoners and 
sound calculators? Is he not aware that 
they deplore that sacrifice of youthful life 


* In justice to ourselves, and as a specimen of 
Mr. Kingsley’s style when he comes across his foes; 
we must give the rest of the passage, though we 
confess to a feeling almost of disgust as we tran- 
scribe his random irony. 

“ By political economy alcne. has this faculty 
[progress and invention] been denied to man. In 
it alone he is not to conquer nature, but simply to 
obey her. Let her starve him, make him a slave, 
a bankrupt, or what not, he must submit, as the 
savage does to the hail and the lightning. ‘ Lais- 
sez-faire,’ says the ‘ science du neéant,’—the ‘ sci- 
ence de la misere,’ as it has truly and bitterly been 
called,— laissez-faire.’ Analyze economic ques- 
tions if you will, but beyond analysis you shall 
not step. Any attempt to raise political economy 
to its synthetic stage is to break the laws of na- 
ture, to fight against facts; as if facts were not 
made to be fought against and conquered and put 
out of the way, whensvever they interfere in the least 
with the welfare of any human being. [Stran 
jumble and confusion between facts and trut 
principles and laws.) The drowning man is not to. 
strike out for his life, lest by keeping his head 
above water, he interferes with the laws of gravi- 
tation. Not that the political economist, or any 
man can be true to his own fallacy. He must 
needs try his hand at the synthetic method, though 
he forbids it to the rest of the world. But the - 
only deductive hint which he has as yet given to 
mankind is, quaintly enough the most unnatural 
‘ eidolon specis’ which ever entered into the head 
of a dehumanized pedant; namely, that once-fa- 
mous ‘ preventive check,’ which—if ever a nation. 
did apply it, as it never will—could issue, as every 
doctor knows, in nothing less than the questionable 
habits of abortion, child-murder, and unnatural 
crime.’ — Miscellanies, i. 116. 

It is difficult to say whether the rattling non- 





sense or the unseemly insinuations of thie pessage 
are the more repellent. ve 
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caused by a neglect of sanitary laws, because 
it is wasteful os well ascruel? They long 
ago explained and remonstrated against the 
folly and extravagance of these inchoate and 
incomplete existences; they repeatedly and 
seriously called attention to the fact that, to 
take no higher ground,—for, be it remem- 
bered, in their profession they are men of 
science, and not moralists,—every child that 
was not reared to manhood was a drain upon 
the national wealth, a source of unrepaid ex- 
penditure, an investment of toil and money 
which yielded no return—a consumer only, 
and a producer never. They condemned the 
costly folly of letting children die before they 
reached the laboring and remunerating age 
(or bringing them into the world so that they 
must so die), on the same principles as they 
would condemn the analogous insanity of 
trampling down your green corn, or building 
houses and then letting them full to pieces 
before you finished them; because, from the 
point of view at which they were then deal- 
ing with the subject, the cases were alike, in- 
asmuch as both were idle and wasteful prepa- 
rations for a result that was never to arrive— 
planting a tree that was never to bear fruit. 
In technical language, both were instances of 
“ unproductive expenditure.” 

The same servitude to impressions and an- 
tipathies which makes Mr. Kingsley so unjust 
‘to unwelcome doctrines, makes him also un- 
just to alien men. We cannot have a better 
illustration than his comments on Shelley and 
Byron, republished in his AMiscellanies (i. p. 
810). His attack upon the former seems to 
us utterly unwarrantable. Byron, amid all 
his fearful sins, was a “MAN:” he was gifted 
with indomitable energy and courage ; he ex- 
celled in all bodily exercises of which his 
lameness allowed him to partake,—he swam, 
boxed, rode, shot, to perfection; was vehe- 
ment, impetuous, daring, and above all, com- 
bative ; a child of ‘impulses, many of them 
noble and sane, all of them natural and vigor- 
ous: and therefore he was, except in his ex- 
cesses and his sins,a man after Mr. Kings- 
dey’s own heart. Though his nature was 


intensely worldly, Byron too was, or fancied 
himself a sort of Christian; while Shelley, 
whose nature was essentially, though way- 
wardly, religious, was, and proclaimed him- 
self, an unbeliever. Poor Shelley—gentle, 
tender, ethereal, and aspiring, sober and ab- 
stemious, a pale student, an abstract and 
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highly metaphysical thinker, delicate as a wo- 
man in his organization, sensitive as a woman 
in his sympathies, loathing all that was coarse 
and low with a woman’s shrinking, detesting 
all field-sports as barbarous and brutal,—pre- 
sented a phase of humanity utterly alien to 
the rampart and “ healthy animalism ” of Mr, 
Kingsley’s nature. In early life Shelley, has 
bitually the purest and least sensual of men, 
committed one grievous fault, so far as we 
can judge, less at the instigation of wrong 
passions than under the delusion of a false 
theory. In early life, too, when wild and 
flighty almost to the verge of insanity, if not 
sometimes beyond it,—when smarting under 
bitter wrongs, enthusiastic for the regenera+ 
tion of the world, burning with boyish zeal 
for the destruction of what he held to be a 
mischievous and tyrannical delusion, and full 
of the self-opinion which belongs to youth, 
and not unfrequently survives it,—he poured 
forth mad anathemas against Christianity and 
social law. It availed nothing that he de- 
nounced unnatural and ascetic priests with a 
pertinacious eloquence akin to Mr. Kingsley’s 
own; that his purse, his time, his strength, 
were always at the call of the suffering and 
the sad; that his blood boiled as fiercely as 
that of the strongest at the bare idea of in- 
justice and oppression, and that in such a 
cause he was as brave as a lion, and would 
take any odds; that he exercised over the 
coarser mind of Byron a strange influence, 
which, if not intellectually wholesome, was 
always morally improving; and that-he even 
persuaded him to abstain from continuing his 
profligate poem ;—all this goes for nothing: 
the one poet was sympathetic, the other an- 
tipathic to Mr. Kingsley’s tastes ; and accord- 
ingly, Shelley, whose life, we believe (except 
in the one instance referred to), was strictly 
chaste, and whose pages are as pure as Mr. 
Kingsley’s own,—for he, like Shelley, some- 
times errs in saying things better left unsaid, 
and like Shelley, too, errs from mistaken 
theory, and not from wrong design,—Shelley 
is “lewd” and a “ satyr.”. “Byron may be 
brutal, but he never cants;”—“if Byron 
sinned more desperately and more flagrantly, 
it was done under the temptations of rank, 
wealth, disappointed love, and the impulses 
ofan animal nature, to which Shelley’s pas- 
sions were 


“As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine.’” 


. 
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To Shelley, therefore, is attributed “ the lewd- 
ness of the gentle and sensitive vegetarian ;” 
and Byron is “the sturdy peer, proud of his 
bull-neck and his boxing, who kept bears 
and bull-dogs, and drilled Greek ruffians at 
Missolonghi, and ‘ had no olijection to a pot 
of beer ;’ and who might, if he had been re- 
formed, have made a gallant English gentle- 
man: while Shelley, if once his intense self- 
opinion had deserted him, would probably 
have evded in Rome as an Oratorian or a 
Passionist.” * 

A more characteristic passage—one more 
richly redolent of unregenerate Kingsleianism 
—it would be difficult to find. It suggests, 
too, another criticism we have to make upon 
our author,—the close connection, namely, of 
his greatest merits and his greatest faults 
with the intensely social character of his mind. 
His test, not only of good and evil, but of 
truth and falsehood, may be said to be the 
tendency of actions or doctrines to dissolve 
the bonds of social unity, or to draw them 
closer. This perhaps lies at the root of his 
dislike to political economy. Competition— 
which political economy recognizes as the law 
of trade—he sees, truly enough, to be the 
source of much selfishness, many jealousies, 
and occasionally of bitter animosities and 
heart-burnings ; and hence he tries to sweep 
the whole system away with the strong wind 
of religious faith. His deep respect for sani- 
tary laws, for bodily exercises, for field sports, 
is in a great measure due to the connection of 
these things with social health, and the effect 
they have in clearing away the secret morbid- 
ness of exclusive temperaments, and opening 
the communications between mind and mind. 
He knows well that there is scarcely any root 
of exclusiveness, of moral cowardice, of self- 
involvement, of social blight, so common as 
the neglect of physical health and exercise ; 
and he is aware, too; that the social and buoy- 
ant tone of his own Christianity arises in a 


* It is singuler that, a few pages further on, we 
find Mr. Kingsley speaking of Shelley in almost 
the precise terms in which we have spoken of him- 
self. ‘ Whether it be vegetarianism or liberty, the 
rule [with Shelley] is practically the same—senti- 
ment; which in this cuse, as in the case of all sen- 
timentalists, turns out'to mean at last, not the sen- 
timents of mankind in general, but the private 
sentiments of the writer. This is Shelley; a senti- 
mentalist pure and simple; incapable of any thing 
like inductive reasoning. unable to take cognizance 
of any facts but those which please his taste, or to 
draw any conclusion from ‘them but suchi as also 
pleases his taste."—P, 314. 
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great measure from his building it up ona 
sound foundation of physical health. There 
are evidently few things he hates so much as 
the morbid fancifulness of solitary and seden- 
tary minds. 

But this social test of right and truth, 
sound enough as far as it goes, is, more con- 
sueto, so exaggerated by Mr. Kingsley that 
it often brings out very false results, It is 
true that there must be a seed of error and 
of poison in any mind, or in any system of be- 
lief, which leads permanently to isolation, nar- 
rowness, and frigid self-sufficiency. But it is 
not true—as Mr. Kingsley thinks—that the 
characteristic sins of social temperaments are 
less heinous or less dangerous than the char- 
acteristic sins of solitary temperaments; nor 
even that convictions which for a time may 
seem to sever men from their fellow-creatures, 
and to remove them painfully from human 
sympathy, are less true than those which give 
an immediate and commanding hold of the 
popular mind, Now Mr. Kingsley falls into 
both these errors. In that essay on Shelley 
and Byron to which we have just referred, the 
man of social temperament, of unbridled pas- 
sions, and of unbridled selfishness, is con- 
trasted with a man whose complex, benevo- 
lent, sensitive, but in several points unhealthy, 
spirit was of such a kind that few could un- 
derstand him fully, and few were fully under- 
stood by him. That the one was morbid, and 
the other manly, we do not deny; but we 
cannot conceive how any just-minded moral- 
ist, who judged by a true test—or, indeed, by 
any standard at all other than his own self- 
will and predilections—could compare Byron 
with Shelley, and feel inclined to give judg- 
ment in favor of the hardy reprobate over the 
gentle and aspiring enthusiast. But what 
Mr. Kingsley feels so strongly is, that Byron’s 
sins against the social bond, though deep and 
gross, were open and easily exposed: Shel- 
ley’s life and poetry, on the other hand, he 
thinks likely to fascinate men with an appear- 
ance of beauty and nobility which will end in 
eating out the manliness of their life and the 
heart of their faith. It is’ possible enough, 
perhaps, that a Shelley school of thought— 
though not half so likely to become prevalent 
—might, if prevalent, be more evil in its in- 
fluences: than a Byronic school, because «it 
would be a more complex and subtle combi- 
nation of noble sentiments with emotional self 
indulgence. But what right have we, in com 
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paring the two men, to judge them by the 
probable effects upon society of their charac- 
teristic faults? The fact remains, that Shel- 
ley—though afflicted with a morbid and un- 
social nature, which, however, he did much 
to elevate and purify—was self-controlled, be- 
nevolent, dignified, courageously true, and 
comparatively pure in life; while Byron was 
selfish, sensual, covetous of fame, not above 
dissimulation, and without the power of mas- 
tering himself. Yet the Christian minister 
prefers the strong, fast sinner to the errone- 
ous and antipathic thinker. 

But Mr. Kingsley not only makes social in- 
fluence a test of good and evil; he too much 
inclines to make it a test of Zruth also. In 
the dialogue of Phaethon—a book, by the 
way, which if a man wishes to fill his belly 
with the east wind (as Solomon says), he had 
better read to-morrow—he is not ashamed to 
assert that a man who has reached what he is 
convinced is positive truth, should suppress 
the expression of that conviction if it seems to 
be in conflict with (what Mr. Kingsley, we 
suppose, deems to be) the more happy and use- 
ful belief of society at large. The atheist, we 
are told, even if moved by the “Spirit of 
Truth,” is bound to conceal his unbelief; 
“for there would be far more chance that he 
alone was wrong, and the many right, than 
that the many were wrong, and he alone right. 
He would, therefore, commit an insolent and 
conceited action, and moreover, a cruel and 
shameless one; for he would certainly make 
miserable, were he believed, the hearts of 
many virtuous persons who had never harmed 
hit, for no immediate or demonstrable pur- 
a4 —— that of pleasing his own self-will.” 


This is perhaps the worst instance to be 
found in Mr. Kingsley’s writings of his undis- 
criminating worship of the social bond. If he 
had given himself time to think, or had asked 
any reasoning friend to think for him, he 
would scarcely have published such a passage ; 
of, indeed, any portion of the slipshod volume 
which contains it. No doubt, in the end, any 
creed must be false, or must contain a large 
element of error, which tends to drive men 
asunder; and all true faith ought ultimately 
to draw them into closer union and harmony. 
But this is not, and cannot be, our main test 
of their truth; and those who make it so 
commit exactly the same mistake as the utili- 
tarian moralist, who judges of moral actions 


of . 





only by their consequences. Deep conviction 
is the sole sine qud non of the duty of public 
expression. Of course, no man is bound, and 
no man has a right, to throw forth to the 
world his crude, hasty, passing notions on 
serious subjects—especially if those notions 
are likely to prove perturbing or offensive, 
and if he has not qualified himself by years, 
by study, by patient inquiry, and by modest 
reflection, to form and to propound indepen- 
dent opinions: and Mr. Kingsley might take 
this lesson home. But the mature convic- 
tions of mature minds are the great instru- 
ments of social progress and purification: all 
who read history know them to beso; all 
who believe in God should feel them to be so 
likewise ; and should beware lest, out of mere 
timid unfaithfulness of soul, they “ quench the 
spirit,” and fight against the suggestions of 
the Most High. 

As in the few pages which remain of our 
allotted space we shall address our criticisms 
to Mr. Kingsley alone, we should be sorry te 
leave our readers under the impression that 
what we have said of his analogue, Mr. Car- 
lyle, comprises our whole opinion of that emi- 
nent man, or at all faithfully conveys the sen- 
timents with which we regard him. We have 
spoken of his faults freely and severely ; and 
we have nothing more to add on that score. 
But Mr. Carlyle is a man to be spoken of with 
respect, even where we cannot speak of him 
with patience. The present age owes to few 
a deeper debt of gratitude. He has infused 
into it something of his own uncompromising 
earnestness. He has preached up the duty 
and the dignity of Work, with an eloquence 
which has often made the idle shake off their 
idleness, and the frivolous feel ashamed of 
their frivolity. He has proclaimed, in tones 
that have stirred many hearts, that in toil, 
however humble, if honest and hearty, lie our 
true worth and felicity here below. “ Blessed 
is the man who has found his work,” he some- 
where says: “let him ask no other blessed- 


ness.” He has inspired in others something . 


of his own contempt for animal indulgence 
and for unproductive and unaspiring ease. 
He is the most terrible scourge the fruges 
consumere nati ever had. For every thing 
unreal and deceptive he has a keen eye and a 
withering denunciation. He has broken in 
pieces many hollow idols, and scattered to the 
winds many empty pretensions, many time- 




















honored falsehoods, many half-held creeds. 
He has forced a conventional and shallow 
generation to test and try many things, and 
to abandon what has clearly been found want- 
ing. If he has built up little, he has destroyed 
much; he has prepared the way for future 
workmen by removing vast heaps of encum- 
bering rubbish. On thinkers and on the 
young he has exercised an influence which has 
always been remarkable, and generally salu- 
_ tary; and if he has been usually scouted and 
neglected by statesmen and politicians, by the 
practical and the sober-minded, he owes it to his 
inveterate habit—in which again, by the way, 
Mr. Kingsley resembles him—of stating truth 
with such outrageous exaggeration that it looks 
like falsehood, and almost becomes such. 

We have two more criticisms to make on 
Mr. Kingsley’s writings; and both relate to 
very grave faults. With faculties equal to 
turning out work of almost any degree of ex- 
cellence, his ordinary style of workmanship is 
slovenly and slipshod. With power to reach 
almost any standard, his ordinary standard is 
unfixed and low. He, who can do so well, is 
content often to do ill. We are sure that he 
writes as he thinks, hastily and inconsiderately. 
His rattling, random, galloping, defiant fash- 
ion of writing, irresistibly conveys the im- 
pression of a man of overflowing mind coming 
in from a breathless burst with the fox-hounds, 
rushing to his desk with muddy boots, bat- 
tered hat, and disordered dress, and dashing 
off with vast rapidity the teeming fancies sug- 
gested to him by a brisk circulation and a fer- 
tile and vivid brain. He is essentially. an 
improvisatore—an extempore writer, His 
luxuriance is marvellous ; but he never prunes 
or tones it down. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that, conscious of his own great 
gifts, he thinks that his loosest and most 
careless thoughts are good enough for the 
world. He wants respect for his readers, for 
his art, and for his own powers. He does not 
value the talent God has given him sufficiently 
to cultivate it to its highest point of perfec- 
tion, to dress it in the most fitting drapery, or 
to be on the watch against its straggling va- 
garies. He has none of the noble, artistic, 
old Greek thirst for perfection. He “goes 
in” for quantity rather than quality. _Con- 
tent with, and revelling in, a prolific exuber- 
ance that is almost unrivalled; seeking to do 
much rather than to do well; trusting to in- 
spiration, and fancying (perhaps too easily) 
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that whatever comes must be inspired,—he is 
forever falling below himself, and at once dis- 
appointing and irritating hisadmirers. Now, 
a genius like Mr. Kingsley’s not only deserves 
the most sedulous culture, but demands the 
most severe control. It is too rich and teem- 
ing to be left to “wander at its own sweet 
will.” It needs to be employed, not to be én- 
dulged. A man has no more right to allow 
his powers to be Jess useful and profitable 
than they might be made, than he has to mig- 
use or to neglect them altogether. If it be 
sinful to wrap your talent in a napkin and 
hide it in the earth, it is only one degree less 
sinful so to handle it as to make it yield two- 
fold only where it might yield ten. 

We have said that Mr. Kingsley is essen- 
tially an improvisatore. His novels espe- 
cially bear the same relation to the best work. 
of art, in their line, that the extempore versi- 
fication of an abounding fancy bears to the. 
conscientiously perfected and polished pro- 
duction of a consummate poet. It is difficult 
to believe that, either in Hypatia or in Two 
Years ago, he had laid his plot beforehand: 
in Yeast there does not pretend to be any 
plot at all. Hypatia especially might have 
been so grand, and is so disappointing. There 
is consummate mastery of the costume and 
character of the epoch; there are magnificent 
materials of character and fancy brought to- 
gether to the workshop; there are gorgeous 
descriptions of external beauty; there are 
individual scenes of thrilling interest; there 
are wonderful glimpses both of thought and 
passion. Raphael Aben Ezra’s meditations 
when he gets to the “bottom of the abyss” 
of scepticism, and poor Pelagia’s piercing 
remonstrances against the prospect of being 
consigned to the flames of hell forever, are 
among the most powerful passages we have 
read in any language. But the inconsiderate 
confusion in which the incidents of the story 
jostle and stumble over one another, and the 
indistinctness with which many of them are 
told, compel us to reserve our admiration for 
particular scenes and portions, and render it 
impossible to praise the work as a whole. 
Mingled with our pleasure and our interest in 
reading it, and spoiling both, come the ever- 
recurring reflections, “ How much more might 
have been made of this! how much better this 
might have been done! what. a splendid con- 
ception, but what an unworthy and slovenly 





maltreatment of it!” Still, with all its faults, 
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it is unquestionably a work of genius; but of 
genius in a hurry—of genius, as it were, shut 
up without fire or candle, like an inharmoni- 
ous jury, and compelled to complete its task 
before it can regain its liberty. The general 
picture of those times is imperfect and con- 
fused enough, not from want of knowledge, 
but from want of care and patience ; the view 
of the great struggle between Christianity 
and Paganism, when the latter was an effete 
and dying unreality, and the former was in- 
solent with rough young life and rampant 
with incipient victory,—which offered so mag- 
nificent a subject for a pen competent to deal 
with it,—is in cur opinion most inadequately 
and mistily worked out; but, on the other 
hand, the extravagant follies and the brutal 
vices of the Alexandrian Christians, as well as 
the narrow bigotry, questionable motives, and 
unscrupulous violence of their leaders, are 
drawn with a powerful and unsparing hand. 
Philammon, the young monk who goes forth 
to see the world, is interesting and natural; 
so is the wily and cultivated Jew, first a 
cynical philosopher, and then a convert to 
the new religion; so also is Pelagia,. the 
Athenian dancing-girl and courtesan—frivo- 
lous, pleasure-loving, and childish, undevel- 
oped and soulless because untaught, uncon- 
sciously sinful because brought up to sin, but 
still endowed with some original elements of 
good, and therefore redeemable, and in the 
énd redeemed. Hapatia, the beautiful teacher 
of a poetic philosophy and a poetic creed ; the 
beautiful dweller in a beautiful cloud-land; the 
enthusiastic votary of the old gods of Greece; 
spotless, ethereal, noble, but a dreamer; 
vainly and wildly striving to save and fan the 
flickering embers of a fading past, and to 
brighten and animate with her own vivid life 
the chill and pallid moonlight of the pagan 
faith,—is grandly conceived and finely de- 
picted. The other characters in the book 
seem to us either blotches or mere indicated 
outlines. The only extract we shall allow 
ourselves is the soliloquy of Pelagia, after she 
has been awakened by the denunciations and 
the pity of Philammon and Arsenius to the 
sinfulness of her life, and its reputed future 
issue :-— 

“¢T cannot bear it! Any thing but shame! 
To have fancied all my life—vain fool that I 
was !—that every one Joved and admired me; 
and to find that they were despising me, hat- 
ing me, all along: ... And yet women as 


bad as I have been honored—when they were 
dead. What was that song I used to sing 
about Epicharis, who hung herself in the 
litter, and Leaina, who bit out her tongue, 
lest torture should drive them to betray their 
lovers? There used to be a statue of Leaina, 
they say, at Athens—a lioness without a tongue. 
. . - And whehever I sang the song, the 
theatre used to rise and shout, and call them 
noble and blessed... . I never could tell 
why then; but I know now! Perhaps they 
may call me noble, after all. At least they 
may say, * She was a ; but she dared to 
die for the man she loved!”... Ay, but 
God despises me too, and hates me. He wi.. 
send me to eternal fire. Philammon said so, 
—though he was my brother. The old monk 
said so, though he wept as he said it... 
The flames of hell forever! Oh, not forever! 
Great, dreadful God! not forever! Indeed, 
I do not know! No one ever taught me 
about right and wrong; and I never knew [ 
had been baptized,—indeed I never knew!— 
And it was so pleasant—so pleasant to be 
loved and praised and happy, and to see 
happy faces round me. How could I-help 
it? The birds who are singing in the darling: 
beloved court—they do what they like; and 
Thou art not angry with them for. being, 
happy. And Thou wilt not be more cruel to 
me than to them, great God,—for what did 1 
know more than they? Thou hast made the 
beautiful sunshine, and the pleasant, pleasant 
world, and the flowers and the birds. ‘Thou 
wilt not send me to burn forever and ever ? 
will not a hundred years be punishment 
enough ?—or a thousand? O God! is not 
this punishment enough already,—to have to 
leave him just as—just as J am beginning to 
long to be good and to be worthy of him? 
» » « Oh! have mercy—mercy—merey—and 
let me go after I have been punished enough 
Why may I not turn into a bird, or even into. 
a worm, and come back again out of that hor-, 
rible place, to see the sun shine and the flow-, 
ers grow once more? Oh! am not I punish- 
ing myself already? Will not this help to 
atone? . . . Yes, I will die!—and perhaps 
so God will pity me.’ And with tremolng 
hands she drew the sword from its sheath, 
and covered the blade with kisses. ‘Yes, on 
this sword—with which he won his battles. 
That is right—his to the last. Will it be 
very painful ?—After all, it is his sword; it 
will not have the heart to torture me much.’” 





Many of the same remarks we have made 
on Hypatia will apply to Two Years ago. 
To us this appears the cleverest and the pileas- 
antest of Mr. Kingsley’s novels; but it, like’ 
the rest, shows a singular absence of the ar- 








tistic spirit, The plot is clumsy, .and the 
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Winding-up and conversion of Tom Thurnall 
slovenly in the extreme. No man with an 
eye to the perfection of his work would have 
‘nterwoven the irrelevant episode of Stan- 
grave and Cordifiamma. It is entirely out of 
place, and is very interrupting. But Mr. 
Kingsley wanted to say his say about slavery 
and America ; he had a fine conception in his 
head, and some striking thoughts ready at 
his pen; so he thrust them in where they had 
no business, and spoiled one story by what 
would have afforded excellent materials for 
another. But the book is full of interest: 
Grace is charming, though unnatural ; Valen- 
cia charming, because natural. Thomas Thur- 
nall is a capital character, though here and 
there degenerating into harsh caricature: a 
hetter picture was never drawn of the unre- 
generate, good, natural man,—wild, reckless, 
worthy, and affectionate,—doing his duty, and 
doing well, not from any conscientiousness or 
religious faith, but from a simple, ungodly, 
innate love of whatever is true, honest, fitting, 
right, and kindly; self-confiding, bubbling 
ever with animal vigor and animal spirits, 
very rough, but very lovable. The poet too, 
—vain, selfish, shallow, and unregulated, but 
honorable and aspiring,—is well conceived, 
and is a real and complete conception. As 
with Hypatia, we say of this book, “ What a 
pity that what is so good should not have 
geen better still!” 

Before closing this paper, we have another 
of Mr. Kingsley’s deficiencies to notice (their 
name is Legion, our readers will begin to 
think) ; and it is somewhat difficult to handle, 
both from its nature and from its close con- 
nection with one of his most signal merits. 
Without intending it,—or it would be more 
correct to say, without being conscious of it, 
—he is not unfrequently coarse. We are 
aware that he would. not admit the imputa- 
tion, and that he really believes himself to be 
innocent; but on questions of this sort the 
common taste of cultivated men and women 
must decide. In his treatment of love and 
the relation between the sexes, while some- 
times excellent, he is sometimes also need- 
lessly venturesome and grating. The plain 
truth is (and we may as well speak out), that 
his theory on this and cognate: subjects, 
though we incline to think it sound, is one 
which can only be acted upon safely by writ- 
ers whose courage and whose feelings are 
under the guidance of the most sensitively 
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correct taste. THe likes to call things by their 
plain names; a fancy with which, in modera- 
tion, we sympathize. He thinks, further, that 
in treating of the various questions arisin, 
out of the relations between the sexes, we- 
lose much and risk much by a mischievous. 
reticence and a false and excessive dcelicacy 5 
and in this opinion also we agree with him. 
But in reference to both these peculiarities, 
his rampancy and daring make him a dan- 
gerous ally. He rides so near the boundary, 
that you are in perpetual uneasiness lest he 
should pass it. His view of love is, we think, 
true, chaste, and noble; and much needs to 
be asserted and upheld. Macaulay some- 
where says of Southey, that he had no con- 
ception of genuine human love, “ that all his 
heroes made Jove like seraplim or like cattle.” 
Mr. Kingsley’s heroes avoid both extremes; 
he proclaims—with a courage which, in a, 
clergyman especially, is above all praise—the 
rights of nature, and the intrinsic purity of 
natural instincts; he blends, more than any 
writer we know, the warmth with the nobility 
of passion, and is reso.utely bent on showing, 
that the most passionate love may also be the 
purest, if only it be legitimate in its circum- 
stances and worthy in its object. He seems 
to have almost grasped the grand cardinal 
truth, that the real guilt lies, not in mingling 
the gratification of passion with the sentiment 
of love, but in ever for one moment permite. 
ting the former save under the guidance and. 
sanction of the latter. But here again that 
predominant appreciation of the physical, 
which we have already commented upon, is 
unpleasantly manifest; the Saint’s Tragedy 
contains passages which the more sensitive, 
taste of Mr. Kingsley’s friend and Mentor *, 
would have omitted; and in other of his 
stories, what we may call the “animal mag- 
netism ” of love, in distinction to its finer sen- 
timent, is made too much of, and brought too 
prominently forward. The heroines are too 
sensitive to the influence of look and touch; 
the heroes win them rather by mesmerism 
than by courtship. There is an undoubted 
element of fact in all this; but whether it be 
wise to paint it so strongly, or to dwell on it 
so much, may well be questioned. 

For the fierce denunciation with which Mr. 
Kingsley assails the brutal ascetics of former 
times and their puny imitators in our own 
days, we tender him our most cordial grati- 


* See the Preface, by Mr. Maurice. 
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tude and admiration. He hates them with a 
truly holy hatred. Asceticism is the form 
which religion takes in sensual minds, and in 
those weaker spirits over whom sensualists 
sometimes exercise so fatal and degrading a 
supremacy. When we think of the holy joys 
that have been poisoned, of the healthy souls 
that have been diseased, of the fine natures 
that have been made coarse, of happy lives 
embittered and bright lives darkened, of noble 
minds overset and pure minds soiled, by the 
foul fancies and the false doctrines which 
these men have invented to trample upon na- 
ture and to outrage all its sweet humanities, 
we feel that no terms of wrath or condemna- 
tion can be too unmeasured to apply to them. 
The strength and justice of Mr. Kingsley’s 
sentiments on this subject would incline us 
perhaps too readily to pardon the coarseness 
observable in the Saint’s Tragedy and in Hy- 
patia, were they really necessary for the pur- 
pose he has in view, which we do not think 
they are. 

We have spoken freely and without stint 
of Mr. Kingsley’s errors and offences, because 
he is strong and can bear it well; because he 
is somewhat pachydermatous, and will not 
feel it much; because it is well for a man who 
habitually speaks of others in such outrageous 
terms, to have his own measure occasionally 
meted out to him in return; because, also, 
one who sins against so much light and knowl- 
edge deserves to be beaten with many stripes ; 
and because, finally, on a previous occasion 
we did such ample justice to his merits. But 
we should grieve to have it believed that we 
are insensible to his remarkable and varied 
excellences, or to part from him otherwise 
than in a spirit of thorough and cordial ap- 
preciation. In spite of much that is rant, and 
of much that would,be twaddle if it were not 
so energetic, there is such wonderful “go” in 
him, such exulting and abounding vigor, and 
he carries you along with a careering and 
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facile rapidity which, while it puts you out of 
breath, is yet so strangely exhilarating, that 
old and young never fail to find pleasure in 
his pages. He may often wander, but he 
never sleeps. He has, however, far higher 
claims on our admiration than any arising 
from these merely literary merits. And in 
an age like this, of vehement desires and 
feeble wills, of so much conyentionalism and 
so little courage,-—when our favorite virtue is 
indulgence to others, and our commonest vice 
is indulgence to self,—when few things are 
heartily loved, and fewer still are heartily be- 
lieved,—when we are slaves to what others 
think, and wish, and do—slaves to past creeds 
in which we have no longer faith, slaves to 
past habits in which we have no longer pleas- 
ure, slaves to past phrases from which all the 
meaning has died out,—when the ablest and 
tenderest minds are afraid to think deeply, 
because they know not where deep thought 
might land them, and are afraid to act thors 
oughly, because they shrink from what thor. 
ough action might entail—when too many 
lead a life of conscious unworthiness and un- 
reality, because surrounded by evils with 
which they dare not grapple, and by darkness 
which they dare not pierce ;—in such an age, 
amid such wants and such shortcomings, we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to a crusader like Mr. 
Kingsley, whose faith is undoubting, and whose 
courage is unflinching; who neither fears 
others, nor mistrusts himself; who hates with 
a destructive and aggressive animosity what~- 
ever is evil, mean, filthy, weak, hollow, and 
untrue; who has drawn his sword and girded 
up his loins for a work which cannot be passed 
by, and which must not be negligently done; 
whose practice himself, and whose exhorta- 
tion to others, is, in the words of the great 
German,— 


“Im halben zu entwohnen, 
Im ganzen, guten, wahren, resolut zu leben.” 





Women’s Waces 1n Carrrornia.—Work 
is paid in this state by the job or by the day, 
without reference to the sex of the party that 
performs it. A washerwoman gets $3 a day in 
the country ; a carpenter gets no more. A lady 
teacher gets the same wages that a gentleman 
would, teaching the same class. If males have 





ever predominated among the teachers, it was 
because the supply of teaching material was 
mostly of the masculine gender. But it does 


not predominate now, whatever it might once 
havedone. Of the seventy-five teachers recently 
appointed by the Board of Education to take 
charge of the city schools, thirteen were males 
and sixty-two females. 
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From The Englishwoman’s Journal. 
LA SUR ROSALIE.* 

In the month of October, 1855, an aged 
woman, who had spent all the years of a long 
life in works of charity, was called away to 
her rest, amidst the lamentations of Paris. To 
attend her coffin came the clergy of her par- 
ish church, with numerous other ecclesiastics, 
and a stream of young girls who had been ed- 
ucated and trained by her. Around it walked 
the sisters of her order, and behind it followed 
the public officials of the quarter of Paris in 
which she had lived. After the procession 
walked an immense multitude such as could 
be neither counted nor described ; every rank, 
age, and profession was there; great and 
small, rich and poor, learned men and labor- 
ers, the most famous and the most obscure. 
Political parties, in the most unruly city in 
the world, hushed their dissensions as they 
walked towards that grave. Instead of going 
straight towards the church, the body was 
borne through the streets where she had been 
ancustomed to visit, and the women and chil- 
dren who could not walk in the great proces- 
sion fell on their knees and prayed. Shops 
were shut, and the work of this working-day 
world was put aside, while they took this wo- 
man to her last earthly dwelling. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris sent his Vicar-General to as- 
sist in the ceremony ; and a band of soldiers 
surrounded the bier, and rendered military 
honors to the one who lay upon it, for she had 
been decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. Finally, amidst tears and prayers 
and the lamentations of a great multitude, 
they buried her; and one who goes to the 
Cimetiére du Mont Parnasse will see, placed 
where it may most conveniently be visited by 
those who come to paya tribute of respect to 
one they loved, a tomb, bearing this inscrip- 
tion :-— 

“ A Sur RosaLlg, 
SES AMIS RECONNAISSANTS, 
LES RICHES ET LES PAUVRES,. 


Jeanne Maria Rendu, afterwards known as 
Sister Rosalie, was born on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1787, just before the terrible years of the 
French revolution. It was.a tranquil, though 
a sorely discontented, France upon which her 
infant eyes opened but, she was destined to see 

* This memoir is abridged by a Protestant writ- 


er for Protestant readers, from a book entitled 
“ Vie de la Sceur Rosaide.”’ Libraire de Mde. Ve. 


Poussic'gue-Rusaud, Rue St. Sulpice, 23, Paris. 
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that medieval framework of society shivered 
to atoms, and to know intimately many of the 
successive actors on the political stage. 

Her family belonged to the class of respect- 
able burghers, and she was brought up by her 
widowed mother. Among the deep valleys 
of the Jura, and surrounded by the simple and 
pious people who knew nothing as yet of the 
flood of new ideas. which were destined to 
arouse, and for a time to desolate, France, 
little Jeanne grew up tothe age of five years, 
a pretty, clever, and very mischievous child 
endeavoring, according to her own whimsical 
assertion, to commit as many naughtinesses as 
possible, in order to exhaust the list of faults 
and be quite good when she grew up. Then 
came the Reign of Terror, and even the Pays 
de Gex could not escape from the effects of 
those dread decrees of the Convention of 
1793, which proscribed the priests and de- 
nounced the aristocrats, and forbade man or 
woman to succor the outlaws under pain of 
death. Atheism ruled in the capital, and to 
perform Divine service in the manner ap- 
pointed by the church was a capital offence, 
both for priest and congregation. Malame 
Rendu, her family, her servants, and her 
neighbors, undaunted by these threats, contin- 
ued to receive the proscribed ministers of re- 
ligion, and to afford them facilities for celebrat- 
ing Divine worship; and little Jeanne, who 
had been trained by her mother in habits of 
the strictest truth, was exceedingly discom 
posed by the amount of necessary conceal 
ment. 

The arrival of a new man-servant, whom 
everybody appeared to treat with unaccount- 
able respect, gave the honest child a sense of 
some doubtful mystery; and in “ une petite 
discussion” with Madame Rendu, she ex- 
claimed, “ Take care, I will tell that Peter 
isn’t Peter!” It was the Bishop of Annecy! 
Such a revelation from the innocent lips of this 
enfant terrible would have cost the lives of the 
bishop and of his protectors, and they were 
obliged to tell her all that hung upon her si- 
lence; a fatal lesson which Jeanne was not 
slow to comprehend, when some few days af- 
terwards her own cousin, the Mayor of An- 
necy, was shot in the public square, for hav- 
ing tried to save the church from spoliation. 
When La Sceur Rosalie, in later years, re- 
called these frightful events, she trembled 
and thanked God, who had preserved her 
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from the terrible grief of having caused such 
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a crime, even by a childish and involuntary, 
indiscretion, 

When at length the Reign of Terror ended 
and France drew breath once more, Jeanne’s 
mother sent her to complete her education in 
a school kept at Gex, by Ursuline nuns. This 
order, was founded in 1537,by Angela da 
Brescia, and named after the British St. Ur- 
sula, ‘The vivacious child had sobered down 
into a sensitive and deeply pious young girl, 
and so strong appeared to be her bias towards 
a religious life, that the Ursulines thought of 
her rather in the light of a novice than of a 
scholar. But Jeanne was not inclined to the 
life of the cloister; it was foreign to her na- 
ture. She wanted to be busy in active char- 
ity ; she loved and admired her teachers, but 
when she left the church she felt an impulse 
to go staaight to an hospital ; and when she 
prayed she wanted to supplement her prayer 
by some work of mercy. She did not feel it 
enough to wait for Lazarus at the door of a 
convent ; she wanted to go forth and seek him, 
to give him shelter, to warm his cold limbs, 
and comfort his sad heart. The wish, in 
short, to be a Sister of Charity grew up in her 
soul, and a visit which she paid with her moth- 
er to the superior who had charge of the 
hospital of Gex, gave it additional strength. 
She got leave from her mother to pass’ some 
time among the patients, helping the superior, 
and serving an apprenticeship in devotedness, 

It came to pass that one of her friends, 
fifteen years older than herself, had come to 
the resolution of entering the Sisterhood 
of Vincent de Paul, an order wholly devoted to 
works of benevolence, and which Napoleon, 
then First Consul, had recently re-established 
in France. When Jeanne heard this she 
poured out her heart to her friend, told her 
desires, hopes, and prayers and how she 
had prayed God to accept her for the service 
of the sick, and implored Mademoiselle Jac- 
quinot to take her with her. The woman of 
thirty objected to the youth and inexperience 
of the girl of fifteen ; told her to wait, to give 
herself more tim: for reflection, and assured 
her that her mother would not consent. 
Then Jeanne went to Madame Rendu, and 
knelt at her feet imploring her leave. Ma- 


dame Rendu was afraid of a hasty project; she 
dreaded her child mistaking her vocation; 
but she had two other daughters, and, herself 
a devout Catholic, she saw nothing unnaturai 
in Jeanne’s determination, provided it was well 
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grounded and likely to be followed by no re- 
pentance. Finally, she gave her a letter to 
an ecclesiastic in Paris, sure that he would 
test Jeanne and send her back if it were best, 
and allowed her daughter to leave with Mad- 
emoiselle Jacquinot. The young girl cried 
bitterly at leaving her mother, for it was char- 
acteristic of her whole life that her religious 
devotion never weakened her human affec- 
tions ; when, amidst the thousand distractions 
of a busy and useful life, she Jost any dear 
friend by death or separation, she seemed to 
suffer as much as those who waste their lives 
in passive loving. One part of this remark- 
able woman’s character did not overbalance 
the other, and she found space in her large 
heart for the tender fondness of individual 
ties, beside the sublime charity by which the 
world learned to know her, both ruled and 
vivified by the supreme love of a Christian 
towards her God. 

It remains on record that the journey, a 
serious undertaking nearly sixty years ago, 
was rapid, without incident, and that the two 
friends reached Paris on the 25th of May, 
1802; when, thinking little or nothing of the 
wonders of the capital, they went straight to 
the Rue du Vieux-Columbier, and knocked at 
the door of the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

In order, as Protestants, clearly to under- 
stand the sort of life to which Jeanne Rendu 
had devoted herself, we must consider the 
peculiar circumstances of the foundation and 
development of this order of nuns in the 
Catholic church. Among the great men, au- 
thors, statesmen, and divines, who in the 
seventeenth century made the name of France 
peculiarly glorious among the nations, fore- 
most in popular affection stands St. Vincent 
de Paul. His whole iife was a series of 
beneficent acts: the orphan, the sick, the 
aged; provinces decimated by war, famine, 
and pest; the far shores of Algiers, where he 
was carried as a slave and where he minis- 
tered unceasingly to slaves more wretched 
than he; the galleys where criminals worked, 
and the scaffold on which they died ;—all 
shared his presence, and tiie healing power 
of his charity. The mark of his powerful 
hand isseen on every pious work inaugurated 
during his lifetime ; and his influence breathes 
in each emanation of Christian love. But his 
great legacy to the poor and suffering was the 
order of sisters who bear his name; whom we 
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indifferently call “Sisters of Charity,”: or 
«Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul.” In these 
he united, in one person, the piety of the ser- 
vant of God, the experience of a physician, the 
watchfulness of a nurse, the enlightened pa- 
tience of a teacher, and the devoted aid of a 
servant. Titherto, the miseries of the poor 
had been allotted for alleviation to the differ- 
ent members of Christian congregations; he 
created a society to whom he confided human 
griefs as a special portion and a peculiar field. 
To find: fit instruments for offices which would 
in many cases seem beyond the endurance of 


human nerves, the founder did not go about: 


to seek those rare natures whose spiritual life 
transfuses every emotion; nor did he impose 
any of those spiritual exercises by which the 
Catholic church endeavors to train some of 
her flock to lives of entire abnegation, and 
withdraw them wholly from human influences 
into the divine life. 

But St. Vincent de Paul called into his 
community simple souls, who, loving good 
and fearing evil, felt a yearning to devote 
themselves to the welfare of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Had they remained in their families 
they would have been good honest Christians, 
only distinguished above other women. by 
rather more benevolence, self-abnegation, and 
piety. In the life of the community they still 
remain in daily contact with the world, from 
which they are only separated by an engage- 
ment, very short and very light, since it is 
only binding from year to year. But while 
thus mingling intimately with the world, they 
yet live in the continual presence of that God 
whom they serve in the person of the poor. 
The other orders of the Roman Catholic 
church, even when devoted to charitable 
works, had deemed it impossible to preserve 
their pristine fervor without attempting to 
secure it amidst the seclusion of the cloister 
and by the aid of perpetual vows. Even St. 
Francois de Sales was afraid, and changed 
the plan of life which he had at first laid down 
for his “Filles de la, Visitation.” But St. 
Vincent gave to his sisters, as he himself said, 
for a :monastery the house of the sick, for a 
cell a humble room, for a cloister the streets 
of the town; instead of a grating he placed 
before them the fear of God, and clothed 
them with the veil of a holy modesty. And 
the God whom he trusted proved that he 
judged rightly. After the lapse of two hun- 
dred .years the community which he founded 
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is more flourishing than ever, and its action 
extends to the, furthest part of the world. 
Wherever sisters of Charity show themselves, 
orphans find a mother, the poor a sister, sol- 
diers a consoler upon the field of battle, the 
sick and the aged a succorer upon the bed of 
death. France confides to their care her 
schools, her hospitals, and her asylums: other 
Catholic nations have gratefully borrowed the 
institution, and Lutheran Prussia has organ- 
ized an order of Protestant Deaconesses to 
supply their place. Even the Mussulman 
learns to-tolerate their presence; in the steep 
and narrow streets of Algiers the writer has 
often seen the blue gown and white cap of 
the sisters disappearing under the tunnelled 
passages of that intricate and extraordinary 
town. They have charge of the Civil Hospi- 
tal, where the poor colonists, struck down by 
the malaria of those fatal plains, so long gone 
out of cultivation, are brought to die. “Within 
sight of the hospital is an immense Orphan- 
age, where destitute orphans and foundlgs, 
chiefly of Arab parentage (but comprising 
numerous other races), are reared by the 
same order. . The sight of Christian wo- 
men living in an open community, and de- 
voted to works of practical charity, is one 
calculated to impress Mahometans with pro- 
found amazement; and ‘its daily repetition, 
year after year, must necessarily affect their 
prejudices in regard to the position of the fe- 
male sex more than a thousand written or 
spoken arguments. It ix the drop of water 
perpetually failing on a stone. We do not 
say that there are not two sides to this ques- 
tion, even in Aigiers. Between the medical 
men and the sisters there appears to be a 
smouldering division, feud is too strong ia 
word,—the rights of which it is exceedingly 
difficult for a Protestant looker-on to decide. 
Nevertheless, a great work is actually being 
accomplished before the eyes of an immense 
mixed population, such as the African shores 
have never witnessed since the tide of bar- 
barism swept away the foundations of the 
early church, and made Carthage and Hippo 
a desolate region, when the Koran drove out 
the Bible, and the Christian name was known 
no more. To. colonize and to Christianize 
the waste places of the Algerine dependen- 
cies is the great work of the French nation, 
its moral excuse for the cruel scenes of the 
African war. Tunis and. Morocco must in- 





evitably follow sooner or later in the same 
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track, and submit to French power ; wherever 
the arms of France conquer, there follow the 
Sisters of Charity. 

But we must leave the general history of 
the order, and return to our little Jeanne 
Rendu, and the times in which she com- 
menced her noble and beautiful career. Dur- 
ing the worst years of the French revolution 
the communities had been of course disbanded ; 
but the members kept up their individual 
ministrations one by one, wearing the ordinary 
dress of women, and shielded in numerous in- 
stances against the law by the gratitude of 
those whom they nursed and assisted. Some- 
times they even succeeded by their concealed 
influence in saving vietims from the guillotine ; 
and when the storm abated, and they could 
once more re-assemb!e in their own houses, 
many were the stories of peril passed, and of 
heroic deeds accomplished, which they brought 
to the common hearth. The Maison Mere 
re-established its discipline and its labors ; 
received its novices to train them in lives of 
active religious exertion, and welcomed with 
open arms the two friends come as “ appren- 
tices to charity” from the extremity of 
France. 

Jeanne did not, however, remain long at 
the Maison Mere. Of a very delicate and 
sensitive constitution, she was affected by 
every interior emotion and by every external 
infiuence, and had much to suffer in the early 
days of her novitiate. She felt the slightest 
atmospheric changes, was frightened at spi- 
ders, and could not sleep in the vicinity of a 
graveyard. Each of the duties of a Sister of 
Charity, into which she threw herself with 
ardor, cost her a severe struggle against her 
instinctive repugnances, and after several 
months the delicate and nervous young girl 
fell dangerously ill, and was sent away for 
change of air to La Soeur Tardy, Rue des 
Francs-Bourgeois, Saint Marceau ; to a house 
whose inmates even the Reign of Terror had 
not been able to disperse, for they remained 
together wearing the secular dress, and when- 
ever any family fell into trouble they were 
sent for, so that if the police had been des- 
patched after them, they would probably have 
been taken by some sick bed. Since nobody 
could be found to denounce them, the author- 
.ities shut their eyes to their remaining in the 
community: and if we are surprised at this, 
-it must be remembered that these sisters lived 
and worked in the very lowest parts of Paris, 
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just among the population which was worst 
and wickedest, and whose influence was up- 
permost during the Reign of Terror; but 
who, nevertheless, were too well acquainted 
with sickness and poverty, and had hearts to 
be touched by the devotion of those who 
knew how to cherish and forgive. 

When Jeanne Rendu thus came under the 
eare of La Sceur Tardy she was sixteen years 
and a half old; her face beamed with intelli- 
gence and feeling: firm and sensible, ener- 
getic and delicate, such is the picture drawn 
of the young girl who shortly became the de- 
light of the household, throwing herself into 
all its labors, and drawing the older nuns into 
the sphere of her joyous activity. At the end 
of her novitiate they had become so fond of 
her that they could not bear the idea of losing 
her; and La Sceur Tardy said to the superior, 
“ Je suis trés contente de cette petite Rendu, 
donnez lui Vhabit, et laissez la moi.” So 
Jeanne Rendu took the veil at the Maison 
Mere received the name of Sceur Rosalie, to 
distinguish her from another sister, and then 
returned to the Faubourg Saint Marceau to 
quit it no more. 

The Faubourg Saint Marceau was and is 
one of the worst quarters of Paris; there the 
poor are poorer than elsewhere; unhealthi- 
ness is more general, illness more fatal; even 
the industry of this quarter is chiefly carried 
on by night, being of the lowest description. 
In 1802, immediately after the revolution, and 
its many years of trouble, famine, and san- 
guinary idleness, the Faubourg Saint Mar- 
ceau was a great deal worse than it is now. 
In the revolutionary orgies it had acquired a 
fearful celebrity, and when the ordinary social 
basis was restored, it had fallen into that state 
of exhaustion which succeeds every kind of 
intoxication, and could with difficulty be 
brought back even to its former organization. 
The ephemeral sovereignty of its population 
had ebbed, leaving behind it a deeper misery 
than ever. In those narrow streets and 
broken-down houses, in rooms too low and 
damp to be used as stables for urute beasts, 
whole families vegetated rather than lived; 
huddled together péle-méle on the ground, 
or upon straw, without air, light, warmth, or 
food. The moral and intellectual life of these 
miserable people had suffered in proportion. 
After so many stormy years it was difficult to 
find a child that knew how to read, or a wo- 
man that could remember her prayers. The 
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church and the school were equally needed 
with the workshop. Every thing had to be 
rebuilt, from its material and: moral founda- 
tions. 

Such was the task which this Sister of 
Charity set herself to accomplish; and for 
which her pious fervor and clear practical in- 
tellect alike fitted her. We Protestants may 
learn a most instructive lesson from the meth- 
ods she employed, remembering that we also 
have a St. Giles and a Westminster to re- 
deem. She began her career as a simple 
sister in the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, and 
ended it as Superior of the Maison de la Rue 
de l’Epée-de-Bois. But in each post she was 
the soul of her associates: she undertook and 
carried on for more than half a century an 
energetic contest against the miseries and 
vices of her quarter, never making a back- 
ward step, never even standing still; never 
disheartened, never beaten: resting from one 
fatigue by changing it for another; replacing 
work accomplished by some new endeavor ; 
and only laying down her weapons in the 
hour when God called his servant to eternal 
rest. 

How did she do all this? The reader who 
pursues this memoir wonders at the peculiar 
force of character she displayed in her sta- 
tionary life. She made no eloquent or strik- 
ing appeals; no crusade for or against; she 
remained where she was in her own quarter, 
going to seek no one, but receiving all who 
came to her; in fact, she took hold one by 
one of every nature which approached her 
sphere, and never missed an opportunity. It, 
therefore, is incumbent on those who would 
understand her career, to understand some- 
thing, of the institutions with which a Sister 
of Charity was naturally connected. First in 
order of which, comes the Bureau de Charité. 
then just organized by Napoleon as First 
Consul, and equivalent to the Poor Law of 
our own country. When the Convention of 
1793, some years before the date of which we 
are writing, had taken possession of the prop- 
erty of the charitable foundations of former 
ages, a book was opened in the chief town of 
each department, called “ie grand livre de 
la bienfaisance publique.” Its pages were 
intended to contain accounts of the pensions 
allotted to all sick people, widows, orphans, 
and foundlings ; pensions which were never 
paid.to anybody! Napoleon soon gave these 
Utopian follies their due. He shut the great 





book, all the pages of which were white; 
gave back to the hospitals and asylums all 
of their property which had not been alien- 
ated by sale, and, true to his system of blend- 
ing old institutions with modern principles 
and customs, he returned to the theory of 
public charity directed by the state and car- 
ried out by religion. It was therefore to the 
Sisters of Charity that he confided the details 
of his poor law, as well as the inmates of his 
hospitals; and the house in the Rue des 
Francs-Bourgeois, of which our Sceur Rosalie 
was a member, was fixed upon as one of four 
centres of relief allotted to the douziéme ar- 
rondissement. A dispensary, a store of 
clothes and linen, and a free school for poor 
children, what we should call a “ ragged 
school,” were established there. A list of 
poverty-stricken householders was drawn up 
by the sisters, and the Bureau de Charité 
allowed to each two pounds of bread per 
month, a little meat in cases of illness or con- 
valescence, some firing during winter, and a 
garment or coverlid once in every two years. 
The sisters had the charge of this succor ; 
they allotted the food and, medicine, kept the 
school, and visited the sick, assisted by the 
public officials, and by ladies who gave their 
spare time to help in the good work. 

La Sceur Rosalie entered into these fune- 
tions with zeal, and her house of succor soon 
became a model for others. In after years 
she was sometimes heard to lament the com- 
parative freedom of action allowed by the au- 
thorities in these days, when, under the influ- 
ence of profound piety, they entered into 
works undertaken for the relief of the poor 
with little regard to the strict economy 
deemed necessary in more normal times. 
These authorities soon saw her superiority in 
all that concerned the wise management of 
the poor, and as she always gave them all 
possible credit in whatever was affected, she 
became their friend and counsellor. When, 
at the early age of twenty-eight, she was 
named a “ Supérieure,” the quarter celebrated 
her nomination as a festival, and the public 
officials connected with the bureau, presented 
her with a complete wardrobe of clothes. 
She kept these with the greatest care and 
economy, and wore some of the garments un- 
til the day of her death, 

When the revolution of 1830 took the ad- 
ministration of public relief out of the hands 
of the church, the word charité was changed 
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for that of bienfaisance, and a great number 


of the officials were also changed. Many 
of the new-comers were deeply prejudiced 
against the Sisters of Charity, and wished to 
lessen their influence over the poor, La 
Sceeur Rosalie took no notice of this; she 
acted towards the new administrators as she 
had done towards the old ones, fulfilled their 
wishes, and helped their inexperience ; till 
by her gentleness and activity she quite dis- 
armed them, and regained her old influence 
over men and measures. Under every sys- 
tem of administration she remained, in the 
eves of the poor, the true representative of 
all the good done in the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau until the day of her death. 

From her minute and active sympathy 
sprung one eminently good result; she pre- 
vented the poor from becoming pauperized, 
from feeling degraded by the perpetual ac- 
ceptance of public relief. She threw into her 
charity just that element of love which made 
it an individual gift and not a corrupting 
alms. Accompanying all donations of food, 
clothes, or money, with the instruction which 
elevates, and the advice which persuades and 
redeems, she strove to diminish the sources 
of poverty while she relieved its wants. To 
persuade a man to relinquish his vices is to 
remove pregnant causes of misfortune to his 
family. To educate the woman in house- 
wifely virtues, is to introduce economy and 
forethought, and increase the weekly savings. 
Would that all who bestow money on the 
poor would remember the power which re- 
sides in such individual ministration, would 
remember that it is the only method by which 
relief can be bestowed without degrading the 
recipient, and encouraging him to depend on 
others for the support of himself and his fam- 
ily, by trusting to charity, or to the mercies 
of the law. 

When advancing age, illness, and the nu- 
merous duties she was obliged to fulfil pre- 
vented her from visiting so much in person, 
she made it a rule never to close her door 
against the poor; shé always found time for 
them, and they had precedence of the rest of 
the world: even when. weakened by fever, 

d forbidden to speak or move by her phy- 
sician, the sisters had great difficulty to pre- 
vent her going down to speak to her people, 
and did not always succeed. During one of 
her illnesses, the sister who had charge of the 
house refused a man belonging to the quarter 
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admission to La Seur Rosalie. The man lost 
his temper, and grumbled loudly at not being 
attended to. La Sceur Rosalie overheard ; 
him, came down shivering wiph fever, listened 
to him, soothed him, and promised to attend 
to his wishes. When he was gone she gently 
scolded the sister for not having told, her he 
was there; the sister appealed to the strict 
orders of the medical man, and observed that 
the applicant had rudely lost his temper. 
“ Ah, my child,” said La Soeur Rosalie, “ the 
poor fellow has something else to do than 
studying good manners.” 

Thus the miserable inhabitants of the Fau- 
bourg St. Marceau took a habit of going 
many times in the week to pour all: their 
troubles, large and small, into the ears of 
this forgiving friend. Not only for bodily 
wants, but for all manner of sorrows and, diffi- 
culties, they came to her. When the world 
rebuffed them, when a workshop refused them 
work, or a baker would not give them bread 
on credit; if a landlord expelled them and- 
sold up their furniture to pay a deficient rent ; 
if a policeman would not let them sell their’ 
petty wares in the street, but told them, as 
we should say in England, to “move on;” 
if the son had been saucy to his father, or 
the daughter had abandoned her mother’s 
fireside ;—these grievances one and all found 
their way to her. Her welcome comforted 
them for the scorn of others; she gave them 
food for the day, pleaded for their admission 
to the workshop, softened the hearts of the 
landlord and the policeman, persuaded the 
undutiful son to ask his parent’s pardon, and 
brought back to the sheepfold the wandering 
lamb. 

The sinners came with the well-behaved, 
those who deserved her kindness and those 
who had abused it, for the good Sceur sent no 
one away. She told everybody the truth and 
made them ashamed of themselves, and then’ 
found some excuse for not punishing them. 
Nevertheless, there was one tipsy fellow, who 
had so often sold for drink the clothes and 
bedding she had given him, that she formed 
the resolution not to give him any more. One 
winter, in the first days of frost, he made an 
auducious demand for a counterpane, which 
was refused. But when night came, La Sceur 
Rosalie was no sooner warmly covered up 
than her kind heart began fretting about him. 
“That man must be very cold,” was an idea 
that kept her awake all the night, and tne. 
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next day she sent the counterpane, “in or- 
der,” she said, “that we may both sleep 
soundly.” 

When sickness fell upon a poor family, all 
the resources of her heart and intellect came 
out. She prevented the gradual sale of fur- 
niture, so bitter in these households, when 
one by one each article is pawned or sold for 
daily bread; she coaxed the busy doctors to 
give especial care to her invalids; she kept 
up their courage: she mingled religious con- 
solation with temporal help ; she strengthened 
the terrified woman and kept the children 
good; and when the sick man recovered, she 
had acquired a hold over his better nature 
which she never again relinquished. Among 
that low and miserable population, crimes of 
the worst dye came under her knowledge, 
and she brought round those to repentance 
who thought they had surpassed the possible 
limits of divine mercy. She brought into the 
Christian fold one man whose hands had been 
deeply dyed in blood during the first years 
of the revolution, and who always said that 
he owed the final peace of his cruelly afflicted 
conscience to her, and to the religious influ- 
ence of one little habit to which in his worst 
times he had clung. When he was a youth, 
at Nantes, he had helped in the horrible 
murders of 1793: the numerous victims, as 
they marched to death, chanted a hymn, 
which, strangely enough, lingered in the ears 
of this human fiend. He took to repeating 
it every day, no matter how ill spent; a sort 
of nervous habit which kept the words in his 
memory: and when, long years afler, La 
Sceur Rosalie at length persuaded him that 
he might repent and be saved at the eleventh 
hour, he died repeating the same hymn, and 
praying for her who had brought him to the 
‘eet of Christ. 

In this bad quarter of the town no sick 
person rejected the priest sent by La Sceur 
Rosalie; and we find an anecdote of the way 
in which the memory of her good deeds lin- 
gered with the worst characters. In one of 
her most miserable streets lived an old rag- 
seller who had saved up money, deserted his 
wife, and Jed a scandalous life, seeming to re- 
tain no trace of good feeling except towards 
his daughter, whom he sent to the Sisters’ 
School. On his death-bed he sent for La 
Soeur Rosalie, whom he had known in his 
days of wretchedness, who had nursed him 
in some illness, but had lost sight of him al- 
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together. She went at his call, groped up a 
winding staircase, by the help of a cord, into 
a dark room, where she found the old man. 
lying in squalor. When he saw'ber, he ex- 
plained that he wanted to leave his money to 
his daughter, and having no faith in the hon- 
esty of any of his friends, thought he had 
better give it into the hands of his old nurse. 
“ But,” said she, “ pray send for a lawyer, 
and make your will properly.” 

“No, I don’t want a lawyer; I know you 
and believe in you. Take the money, that I 
may die easy about my daughter.” 

The Sceur then talked to him about his 
soul, and begged him to receive the offices of 
the church. ‘ 

“No, I don’t want a priest,” said the miser; 
“ nobody is nearer God than you are, and we 
can talk very well together about every thing 
which concerns heaven.” 

It took some time before La Sceur Rosalie 
could persuade the old ragman that she was 
neither priest nor lawyer: however, she com- 
forted him by taking charge of fifteen thou- 
sand franes for his daughter ; and in exchange 
for this good office, he consented to see a 
priest, and be reconciled to his wife before he 
died. 

La Sceur Rosalie attached the utmost im- 
portance to all institutions destined for the 
care and instruction of the young, and a very 
large part of her benevolent energy flowed 
into these channe.s. God has made the fee- 
bleness and innocence of the new generation 
a perpetual wellspring of hope for the world. 
That which we have learned through faults 
and through repentance, through the bitter 
experience of long lives of struggle, we can 
to a certain extent secure as a capital for the 
young. If we cannot impart to them the 
force of conviction which we ourselves have 
bought so dearly, still we can imbue them 
with opinions, surround them with safeguards, 
and implant principles in their minds of which 
the seeds will develop in future years. If a 
perverse and brutal population repel the ef- 
forts of the Christian minister and the prac- 
tical philanthropist, if they be depressed by 
its hard obstinacy, and hopeless of its igno- 
rant dulness, let them remember that there 
are little children who repel no tenderness, 
who are not prejudiced against any one, who 
believe all that is told them, trust every 
promise which they hear, and offer their 
hearts to whoever. opens loving arms for 
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them. In the worst families these little ones 
are dropped as from heaven, and each child 
is one chance the more. 

The opinions entertained by La Sceur Rosa- 
lie were of course those inevitable to a Catho- 
lic; she cared less for intellectual advance 
than for the moral training of the children in 
her schools, and she tried to apportion the 
kind and amount of instruction given to the 
requirements of the future career of her pu- 
pils. Her plan of education aimed at pro- 
ducing certain definite results, and in so far it 
differed very considerably from the ideal of 
education now existing among us in England, 
which aims at drawing out the whole powers 
of the mind, irrespective of their probable or 
possible direct application. We will, how- 
ever, remind our readers how great a recoil 
has of |:te prevailed, even in England, towards 
the industrial education of the girls of the 
working classes. The advocates of education 
are heginning to feel that common sense re- 
quires them to limit their instruction to what 
may be called a professional end, and as 
working women must do house-work, as the 
health, comfort, and morality of the laborer’s 
and mechanic’s home must chiefly depend on 
the woman who is at the head of it, it is folly 
to call that efficient education which sends a 
female child out into the world untrained for 
her peculiar and inevitable duties. Hence 
the constant current of press articles about 
industrial schools, cooking schools, sewing 
schools ; hence the publication of such tracts 
as those issued by the Ladies’ Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, from “ How to Manage a Baby,” up- 
wards. 

La Sceur Rosalie therefore, being, as ap- 
pears on every page of her memonr, eminently 
unspeculative and pre-eminently practical, and 
living, moreover, day by day amidst a popula- 
tion whose gross ignorance was only matched 
by its urgent practical needs, set herself to 
train up as many girls as possible in the way 
they should go, and she discouraged, or threw 
aside as useless, whatéver did not reeommend 
itself on the ground of practical utility. So 
we must not be surprised that she disap- 
proved of drawing, history, and bellesJettres, 
as subjects of study in primary schools. In 
particular, she objected to the time given to 
singing in girls’ schools. This was the view 
she took, which we leave to be disputed, as it 
probably will be by the majority of our read- 
ers. “ Music,” she said, “is perhaps suitable 
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for boys destined to rough contract with their 
fellow-men, to work carried on amidst num- 
bers, amidst the tumults of the external 
world; it may serve to soften the rough man- 
ners of the workman, and to substitute hon- 
est and peaceful amusement for the noisy 
orgies of the tavern. But for young girls it 
is dangerous; it invites their attendance in 
mixed places of amusement; it calls them 
away from the modest fulfilment of household 
duties to expose them to public curiosity and 
theatrical applause. Why should we seek to 
awake in our young girls of the working 
classes needs and tastes which are in contra- 
diction to the conditions imposed on them by 
their birth, their purse, an@ their surround- 
ings ; drawing and music, and aN similar sur- 
plus of instruction, only serves to disgust them 
with their needle, and to propagate that de- 
sire to rise in life (ces idees de déclassement) 
which must one day be repressed, and which 
is the torment of our laboring class, for the 
trouble among our working people is that 
now-a-days nobody is contented to remain in 
her own station in life.” 

A great deal in this passage from the pen 
of La Soeur Rosalie is open to contrary argu- 
ment, and our American readers will proba- 
bly think it very absurd and wrong to wish to 
limit the upward aspirations of girls and boys, 
since to rise in life means, up to a certain 
point, better food, better clothes, more lei- 
sure, and purer moral surroundings of an ex- 
ternal kind. And undoubtedly where there 
is ample virgin land to receive and sustain a 





surplus population, or where commerce is so 
rapidly expanding, or emigration becoming 
so cheap and easy, that room can be made for 
all who choose to “ rise in life” without prej- 
udice to their neighbors, there is no reason 
why being content with the station where- 
unto God called us in the first instance by 
birth, should be insisted upon as a part of 
the character of a true Christian. But in our 
old countries, in many parts of England, and 
still more in very differently organized France, 
the rapid interchange carried on in New 
York and in Manchester between the social 
status of the master and that of the man, is 
practically impossible. It can only be by a 
sort of miracle that the agricultural laborer 
in Dorset and Essex can “ rise in life,” and 
the working people of Paris and London find 
themselves hemmed in by conditions most 
difficult of change. Now we freely admit 
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that it is the business of the lawgiver and the 
politician to widen these conditions if possi- 
ble; to free the energies of the people, and 
to bring’social ease and intellectual culture 
within the reach of the greatest possible num- 
ber. But we firmly submit that it is the im- 
mediate duty of practical philanthropists to 
make the best of existing conditions. The 
minister of Christ and the visitor among the 
poor has for immediate concern the making 
John and Jane, Thomas and Mary, lead good 
and useful lives on a sum ranging from ten to 
twenty shillings a week: a hard problem, but 
one not utterly impossible of solution, as has 
been proved by thousands of instances wneny 
the virtuous and industrious poor. 

La Sur Rosalie disliked applying the 
spur of rivalry to her schools, according to 
the plan by which the municipality of Paris 
paid every year a considerable sum for the 
apprenticing of young girls who carried off 
the suffrages in a competition open to all 
the écoles communales. She thus wrote to 
a friend interested in primary instruction. 
“My experience has shown me that grave 
evils result from the system of bestowed ap- 
prenticeship as a reward in competitive ex- 
aminations. The struggle lies more between 
the mistresses of the different schools, who 
devote themselves to the pupils from whom 
they expect credit, to the detriment of the 
numbers who have a right to their care and 
instruction.” The results obtained by the 
sister in the schools under her immediate 
superintendence were remarkable for their 
good condition. She brought up her little 
girls in habits of modesty and politeness 
which would have done honor to the highest 
ranks. 
tellectual class of studies, just as she would 
have excluded topknots and flounces, it was 
evident that piety and order reigned in the 
little assembly. In no school did the chil- 
dren read and write more correctly, nowhere 
did they know their prayers better, or possess 
neater habits and more intelligent, open faces. 
Every day she visited them; the good chil- 
dren crowded round her, and if she saw a lit- 
tle one in the corner, she always went up to 
it, dried its tears, helped it through its les- 
son, and asked forgiveness for the penitent. 
In her old age she used often to say to her 
sast pupils, “I taught your dear mother to 
read ; how good and pleasant she was! She 
always knew her lessons, and you'll be like 


If the superior excluded the more in- 
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her, will you not?” The little girl would: 
promise, and would go home, and tell them 
what La Sceur Rosalie had said of her mother, 
which naturally proved a strong stimulus to 
the child and delighted the household. If: 


La Sceur met a child in the street, she used 


to ask where it went to school. If it went to 
none, she sent for the mother, reproved her: 
for negligence, showed her that Christian ed- 
ucation was the best safeguard a parent could. 
possess for a child’s obedience and respect, 
and the best incentive to filial care in declin- 
ing years. Sometimes the mother was not tor 
blame; the child had not been received at 
school for want of room, for, in spite of the 
munificence of the municipality of Paris 
towards the system of primary instruction, 
the schools were far from affording adequate 
provision for the wants of the population,’ 
Then she would take the little girl by the 
hand, and presenting her herself to the sister 
who had charge of that particular school, she 
would say, “ Find me, I beg of you, a little 
room for this child.” “ But we are quite full, 
ma mére.” “ Look well, she is so slight; she 
will not take much room, and you will give 
me so much pleasure.” At the voice of La: 
Sceur Rosalie all the pupils pressed closer to- 
gether, and made room for the new-comer, 
for they dearly loved to please her. On her! 
part, when she left the schoolroom she went 
to look at their luncheon baskets, and at the’ 
end of lesson time the lightest were found to 
have become the best filled ! 

She also busied herself in the founding of 
new institutions. She got together classes 
in the Rue Banquier, begging from people 
whom she knew to be devoted to the cause 
of Christian education, the sum necessary’ to 
secure their permanent foundation ; exerting 
all the influences at her command, she per- 
suaded the municipality to adopt the new’ 
school ; a religious establishment was created. 
there, and a workshop opened in connection 
with the classes, thus introducing the indus- 
trial element of instruction. Before long a 
system of visitation was begun, and the mis- 
erable population of the suburb outside the 
Barriére d@’Ivry was brought in a measure 
under benevolent superintendence. 

In 1844 La Sceur Rosalie organized @ 
eréche, or place of reception for babies whose 
mothers went out to work. Objections were 
raised, to which, however, she did not pay ats 
tention, as it seemed to her unjust to reproach 
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charity with tempting mothers to neglect their 
duties ; since they were required to come sev- 
eral times a day to nurse the little ones, and 
were only allowed to leave them when obliged 
to do so by the imperative summons of nec- 
essary labor. La Soeur Rosalie asked the ob- 
jectors why they reproached poor mothers 
with doing from necessity what rich mothers 
constarftly do from choice. The rich mother 
in France often sends her nursling away to a 
foster-parent ; the poor mother of the Fau- 
bourg Saint Marceau keeps hers at home, 
and watches by it in the nights which succeed 
laborious days; she does not part with it ex- 
cept during forced absences, and then she 
hands it over to an enlightened and womanly 
care. As to the danger of bringing together 
a number of children, and thus exposing 
them to catch infant maladies from each 
other, La Scour Rosalie found by experience 
that her little guests had better health than 
those babies which remained at home, even 
taking this undeniable danger into account; 
she had them washed, and dressed in clean 
linen, and put into comfortable cradles ; she 
made a pleasure and a pride of her nursery, 
and showed it to friends and strangers with 
delight in her leisure moments. When she 
entered, the little folks all began to stir; 
those who were old enough to walk, trotted 
up to be kissed, or rolled and crawled up to 
her feet and pulled her gown as babies will ; 
she bent over the cradles of the younger in- 
fants, talking, laughing, coaxing, caressing, 
comforting all their little troubles, and cheer- 
ing all their little hearts. One day she saw 
in her créche a foundling just beginning to 
talk, whom the attendants were about to take 
to the Foundling Hospital. She kissed him 
as she kissed all the others; the wee fel- 
low threw his arms round her neck, crying, 
“Mamma, mamma,” and would not let go 
his hold. 

“ He calls me mamma, and I cannot forsake 
him,” said La Sceur Rosalie, and he was not 
sent to the Foundling Hospital, and so long 
as she lived he never wanted a mother’s care. 

To the créche, this indefatigable woman 
presently added an asyle; very much what 
we call an infant school. In a short time the 
municipalty employed sisters to manage it, 
and all the children of the quarter were taken 
from under the wheels and from out of the 
gutter, and kept good with little songs and 
exercises and games, instead of wandering in 
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the streets at the risk of their lives and their 
morals. 

We would fain say a few words about 
créches in general, since they have been much 
discussed in England, and attempts have been 
made to establish them, which, so far as we 
know, have failed. Undoubtedly a young 
child owght to be with its mother, and the 
delicate brain of a baby is best suffered to 
develop in the quiet of family life. The whole 
question is, whether, having certain inevitable 
evils to contend with, such as the labor of 
married women among the poor, it is not ad- 
visable to try and prevent the children being 
left with ignorant nurses, or with other chil- 
dren but little older than themselves, so that 
they fall into the water-butt, or over the fire, 
or down the stairs. 

The success of any particular creche~will 
depend almost wholly on the person who 
manages it; and also on the disposition of the 
mothers. We know one instance where a 
créche started in connection with a large fac- 
tory failed, because the parents could not be 
permanently persuaded of its advantages. 
They asked at first what was the object of the 
nursery, as if some profit were about to result 
to the employers. Even when this was got 
over, they disliked the “extra trouble the 
mothers had in bringing their children to us, 
instead of having them fetched, as the other 
nurses would do;” and those who adopted 
the plan of hiring other children to look after 
their babies, had the convenience of little 
maids at home to light their fire, boil the 
kettle, or look after the other children; at 
any rate the attendance at the nursery dimin- 
ished. But that some impression had been 
made was shown by the fact that in after 
years, mothers who had formerly brought their 
infants to be taken care of, expressed a wish 
that they could still have the same advantages 
for their younger children, but there has been 
no combination among them to request or to 
obtain them once more. With this not very 
encouraging result of one experiment, we will 
leave the subject of créches, and return to the 
story of La Soeur Rosalie’s exertions for the 
benefit of her older charges, 

It may easily be supposed that after having 
taught and trained her littie girls from infancy 
upwards, it cost this earnest heart great sor- 
row to let them go from under her care as 
soon as they were apprenticed in the shop or 





the workroom; yet without some regular sys- 
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tem it was impossible to maintain any efficient others, “ God will cause it to succeed, and we 
influence over girls approaching womanhood | will begin next Sunday.” During the whole 
when once they had quitted her schools. It | of that week she worked for the success of her: 
is true, that if any of her young pupils went ‘scheme. She persuaded the mistresses of the 
wrong in after years, when the fever of youth | workshops that “ La Patronage” would make 
had cooled down, and they were weary of | their apprentices industrious and obedient, she 
false pleasure, they would return to La Sceur | made the mothers understand that it would 
Rosalie to be received and comforted like the | be a great help to their daughters’ career in 
prodigal child. But it was then too late; life, and her winning voice, which never made 
with broken health and ruined honor, and itself heard in vain, induced-several ladies to 
with their habits of work broken up by years enter into her wishes and to promise their at- 
of excitement, how could she «s.:sel and re- | tendance. 
store except in relation to another life? She| On the Sunday, a great number of young 
had often been advised to found one of those | girls were by these means brought together 
schools which receive female children at the | | at the Maison de la Rue de l'Epée- de-Bois ; 
age of seven or eight, keep them during the | | papers were given to them on which their mis- 
years of school and of apprenticeship, and | tresses were to note down their general con- 
only restore them to ordinary life as grown-up duct, and whether they were industrious. The: 
and instructed workwomen. But she never | ladies who had come to meet them made the. 
would carry out any such plan in connection | acquaintance of each individually, by the spe- 
with her own establishment; the expense it | cial introduction of La Sceur Rosalie; took 
would have entailed was in her eyes the least | down their addresses, promised to visit their 
objection ; she feared to accustom the children | workshops, and to give them rewards at the 
of her poverty-stricken faubourg to the soft-| end of the half year if they were deserved; 
ening influences, the easy habits, the almost | and then they all mingled together in kindly. 
maternal cares with which an orphan asylum | jatercourse, and sang hymns with the sisters; 
would surround them. She often said “It is | and the Patvonage was fairly started. 
unwise to transplant them from so rough a| This exampie of the system, begun in the 
neighborhood.” The open schoo., on the | poorest of quarters, and under the least fa-: 
other hand, by developing the general intelli- | vorable of conditions, triumphed over all ob- 
gence of the scholars, elevates them as aj jections and hesitations. It was capable of 
whole, without separating them from their | being generally followed: the impulsion, once 
fellows. Neither did Sour Rosalie like her. given by La Sour Rosalie, spread on all 
young female pupils to begin their working | sides, and was carried out in numerous par- 
career under more favorable conditions than | ishes, to the benefit of many companies of 
their after-life would insure. young girls, Nor was this all; the appren- 
Bare rooms and hard beds, coarse food and | tices made an active union among themselves, 
household duties, these are the inevitable lot | to search for, and bring back to the fold, any 
of the young workwoman at home; as an ap-| companionsof their school-days who had been 
prentice, she has to learn by inevitable friction | led astray; and brought in every Sunday, 
with the characters of others, by the exactions | stray lambs of the flock. As they grew older, 
of those in authority, and by the faults of her | and themselves became thoroughly instructed 
equals and companions. It is in such experi-| workwomen, and sometimes mistresses, La 
ence that a truly noble character is providen-| Soeur gathered the best of them into an asso- 
tially developed, and she therefore wished to| ciation, which she christened “Du Bon-Con- 
accept this natural discipline for all her young | seil,” and which she made auxiliary to the 
charges, while she devised some means by | body of ladies before mentioned. She taught 
which their connection with the sisters should | them how to visit and to succor the poor, and 
not be violently snapped when they quitted | te render back to those beneath them the care 
the school. and tenderness which the sisters had bestowed 
The plan which she rapidly conceived and | upon themselves. Thus she carried the female 
carried into effect with her accustomed energy | child of the Faubourg Saint Marceau, formerly: 
and decision was admirably adapted to meet | neglected in its infancy, and exposed to moral, 
her ends. “It is a good work,” said she, the | dangers in its youth, from the eréche into the, 
first time the project was discussed with | agile and the school; while from the school, 
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it was received successively into the association 
of the Patronage and the Bon-Conseil, and 
thus preserved in the paths of religion and 
purity. 

The last institution founded by La Sceur 
Rosalie of which we shall give account, was 
one for the benefit of the aged poor. She 
took deeply to heart the miserable condition 
of those who felt their strength failing day by 
day, until at length, no longer able to work, 
they knew not in the morning how to gain 
their daily bread, nor from week’s end to 
week’s end, where they should find lodging, 
clothes, and food. Life which depends on 
the caprice of a passer-by, or the good-will of 
a neighbor, or the success of a petition ad- 
dressed to a stranger, is an existence at the 
mercy of chance. She managed to collect a 
number of such old people in a house in the 
Rue Pascal, and there kept them warm and 
sheltered, surrounded by their own little arti- 
cles of furniture, and their tools, by which 
they could still gain a little money for food 
and clothes; and here, in her old age, she 
would delight to go, seeing that they wanted 
for nothing. The expenses of this humble 
ménage did not mount up to any great yearly 
sum, but it possessed no fixed revenue, and 
the rent was wholly made up by voluntary 
contributions which never failed. At the end of 
each half year, hidden hands regularly brought 
the money required for the following one. 
But no engagement or promise had ever been 
made, and the uncertainty for the future made 
La Seeur anxious. “I cannot die easy,” she 
often said, “ unless I can give a solid and du- 
rable character to this work, and insure that 
these poor old folks shall never be turned out 
of their house.” During her last illness, 
though she did not foresee its fatal issue, she 
spoke more than once of this asylum; of her 
fears for its future, and her extreme desire to 
leave it to her old friends. This was the last 
thought, the last wish which she expressed. 
So far as she was permitted to know, this 
wish was not accomplished ; she died without 
having been able to create a permanent 
foundation. But after her death, a house was 
bought to receive the aged poor of the twelfth 
arrondissement ; the protégés of La Soeur 
Rosalie were installed therein on the Ist of 
October, 1856, and it was called after her 
patron saint. Thus the permanency of this 
charitable work is secured, and a living monu- 


ment erected to the benevolent piety of the 
dead. 
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We will now take a cursory glance over 
the immense field of general charitable exer- 
tion covered by this indefatigable Sister of 
Charity. Ifanybody seemed to havea right to 
be exclusive in the bestowal of her good offices, 
it was she to whom so much poverty and misery 
had been confided as a special charge. The 
Faubourg Saint Marceau, with its depressed 
population and its individual institutions for 
relief, might seem enough to occupy a busy 
woman’s life. But she found time for more. 
One sometimes hears it said that the people 
who have the most to do make the most lei- 
sure; they are more methodical, rise earlier, 
and do not fritter away minutes and hours in 
that inconceivable succession of nothings 
which devour the lives of the social butterflies, 
So when people came to ask help from La 
Sceur Rosalie, she never said, “I have no 
time ;” and they did ask it all round,—indi- 
viduals, societies, institutions, the church, the 
state, the world at large, all became accus- 
tomed to apply to her in emergencies; and 
she received them all. 

Hardly was she installed in her own definite 
sphere, than all sorts of links sprang up be- 
tween her and the town ; letters and messen- 
gers passed to and fro; the first whom she 
helped told others, and these again in their turn 
spread the fame of her ready and efficacious 
sympathy ; and if any person wanted to succor 
another and did not know how, they were de- 
spatched to La Sceur Rosalie. At whatever 
time of day a knock came at her door, she re- 
ceived the visitor with politeness or with af- 
fection, seemed at leisure to attend to him or 
her, as if there were no body else in the world. 
She bent all her mind to unravel the diffi 
culty, and the thickest complications untied 
themselves under her skilful hand. Her ex- 
tensive connections gave her wonderful facil- 
ities in this way, and her clear head enabled 
her to avail herself of them. Whatever was 
the matter she found a remedy; she sent one 
child to a créche, another to school, appren- 
ticed a girl, and hit upon an employment fora 
youth ; she got the old man into an asylum, and 
procured a pension for the wounded soldier. 
She made the very people who were waiting for 
an audience of her, each come out with their 
particular powers of help; if they were rich, 
she made them give money or influence if 
they were poor, she set them to write her 
letters and take her messages. She used 
them up cne by one, and played off their 
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meeds and their resources into each other ; and 

she made it a rule never to turn a deaf ear to 
any application, because she said, “God will 
send the money and the means.” She also 
looked after the moral welfare of those whom 
she assisted with material help, and did not 
relax her hold. A skilful workman was sent 
from Nantes to Paris, to whom the capital 
offered great temptations; she got him at 
once a lucrative employ; but affixed to it a 
condition that he should regularly bring to 
her the portion of his salary necessary for the 
maintenance of the family he had left behind ; 
and while she lived he never broke his prom- 
ise. 

For indigent respectablity she maintained 
the tenderest delicacy. When sometimes she 
saw some one who had written a tale of mis- 
ery, too shy to speak about it when he came 
to her house, she would send him on an er- 
rand for her to a distant street, with a packet 
addressed—to himself! She had a mysteri- 
ous faculty for divining wants of which those 
who suffered never told ; and sometimes fam- 
ilies living in a distant part of the town, and 
hiding their misery as they thought from every 
human eye, would find assistance drop upon 
them as from Heaven, from the hand of La 
Sceur Rosalie. She was particularly kind to 
young men who came up from the provinces 
to seek employment in Paris. When these 
lads called on her, with a letter of recom- 
mendation and a mother’s blessing as their 
sole wordly goods, she fairly adopted them if 
she saw worth in their characters; she found 
them lodgings, and made cheap arrangements 
for their board, pushed them on in their 
studies and paid their fees, and when they had 
an offer of any official clerkship, she made 
herself their guarantee. Her moral vigilance 
and her motherly kindness never seemed to 
sleep for these youths. One young man was 
studying for the priesthood, and, being very 
delicate and given to deny himself every lux- 
ury, she made a friend promise to go and see 
every morning if he had afire. Another who 
had left home to work for his family, under 
the assurance that he would not be liable to 
military conscription, found himself suddenly 
arrested in Paris, owing to his substitute hav- 
ing played false. La Scenr Rosalie heard of 
it, went off to the Ministcr of War, obtained 
the young man’s release and a delay of two 
months, during which he might secommosate 


himself to the new circumstances, saying, “ I 
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would have given my life rather than he should 
go.” Another who was a merchant engaged 
in large commercial operations, had been de- 
tained on a long voyage. A heavy bill was 
presented at his counter, and his poor wife 
had received no money to meet it. After ap- 
plying to many friends in vain, she came to 
La Sceur Rosalie, who paid the necessary sum 
out of her own purse. But her kindness did 
not lapse into weakness; she knew how to 
make herself obeyed if necessary. 

A young man to whom she had rendered 
much service had not turned out well. She 
told him that on his next misdemeanor he 
must leave Paris, Hearing that he had again 
trespassed she sent for him, and said, “ Mon- 
sieur, an occupation is waiting for you at 
Constantinople, your fare is settled, here is 
your passport, go and pack up your port- 
manteau you must leave to-night.” In vain 
did he promise, entreat; he begged at least 
for a few days in which to settle his affairs, 
and write to his relations. She had forecast 
every thing, she was inflexible, and that very 
evening the young man, over whom she had 
no authority but that of the ascendency of 
her character, left for Constantinople without 
ever dreaming of disobedience. She knew 
also how to bring young men into her works 
of charity. Some of them, busily engaged 
all the week, had only Sunday on which they 
could assist her. She would say to these, 
“You heard mass this morning; very well, 
do not go to vespers, but sit down there, take 
your pen, and serve God now in another man- 
ner.” Then she would dictate to them her 
numerous letters, explaining to them how to 
help the poor, Sometimes a troop of lads 
gathered from the different schools might be 
found in her room; young students of law 
and medicine, of the military career and of 
education. She pressed them all into her 
service. Nay, she made the poorest help one 
another, and there were very many of. the 
rich who came to La Sceur Rosalie for help 
which none else could bestow so wisely. 
“ My sisters!” she would sometimes say to 
her nuns, after long conversations with mem- 
hers of the upper classes, “if people knew 
how very unhappy rich men and women are, 
they would feel the greatest pity for them,” 
Her plan of remedy for this kind of wretched- 
ness was to bring it in contact with the most 
grievous destitution and calamity, and thus 
draw it out of itself, 
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Owing to the great extent of her relations 
she acquired the power of a moral police. 
One day a young girl fled from her home in 
a distant town, and was supposed to be hid- 
ing in Paris with the guilty companion of her 
flight; letters, advertisements, all failed to 
reach or to move her, the police found their 
labor in vain; they could not find any traces 
of her whereabouts, At last a priest, whom 
the family had consulted in despair, said to 
them “ Nobody but La Sceur Rosalie has any 
chance of finding your daughter for you.” 
And by applying to her the fugitive was 
actually found after some days. The Sister 
sent for her, and spoke with that authority 
which conquers the worst dispositions. The 
girl was completely subdued, and sent back 
to her mother, penitent and reclaimed. Nay, 
more than this;—furious at seeing himself 
balked, the author of all the mischief rushed 
to the Rue de l’Epée-de-Bois, his lips full of 
menace and violence; La Sceur Rosalie met 
him with such a dignified rebuke, and showed 
him the evil of his conduct with so much force, 
that he hung his head wholly abashed by her 
words, and offered to do all in his power to 
repair his wickedness, 

What was even perhaps more remarkable, 
was her influence over philosophical men of 
the world, whose intellects refused to bow 
down before her faith, but who were yet 
swayed by her character. The chief physician 
of the Bicétre, an unbeliever, on his death- 
bed could not be induced to see his family ; 
from whom he wished to hide the spectacle 
of his sufferings. He only yielded the point 
at last to La Soeur Rosalie, whom he had 
known during the cholera of 1832, and who 
had conceived a great esteem for him, owing 
to his exertions at that period. On his side, 
his feeling for her was a sort of worship; in 
the feebleness and bitterness of his illness he 
found no real comfort except with her, and 
her name was one of the last words pro- 
nounced with veneration by lips that seldom 
gave voice to praise. She once saved the life 
of a man, by a daring stroke of courage. It 
was in 1814, while the Allies were in Paris, 
that a Russian company was quartered in 
the Horse Market. A rumor spread, that 
a private was about to suffer death for a 
grave fault against discipline. It came to 
the ears of La Sceur Rosalie, then quite a 
young nun, under thirty. She set off, taking 
with her an old woman, traversed the Russian 
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and asked audience of the general. 
Being at once introduced, she threw herself 
at his feet, and implored him to spare the 
soldier’s life. “ You know him then, and are 
attached to him!” cried the officer, seeing 
how ardent was her prayer. “ Yes,” said 
she, “I love him as one of my brothers 
bought with the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I am ready to give my life to save 
his.” She gained the pardon -of the con- 
demned man, and returned home, astonished 
at her own success and scared at her own 
audacity. 

We find a chapter of the memoir devoted 
to “La Soeur Rosalie’s Parlor,” which apart- 
ment, small, shabby, and ill-lighted, was the 
very centre of her activity; an old paper on 
the wall, stained by damp, and gnawed by 
the mice; a matting on the floor, a few pic- 
tures. much more impressive from their sub- 
jects than their execution, a little clock which 
was generally stopped, a bookcase with very 
few books in it, a writing table piled with 
accounts and receipts, and round the room 
two stools and four straw chairs; such was 
for thirty years the appearance and the fur- 
nishing of this room. Add to this that every 
corner on which any thing could he laid, the 
top of the chimney-piece, the shelves of the 
bookcase, and the desk, were covered with 
opened letters, bearing post marks of all the 
countries of the world; petitions addressed 
to all the powers that be, reports, prospéc- 
tuses, and papers of every imaginable nature, 
and we have a notion of La Sceur Rosalie’s 
parlor; and this small room never emptied. 
A young man who was acting as her secre- 
tary, wished to reckon how many people came 
into it ina single day. He counted as far as 
five hundred, and the day was not done, 
Among the crowd were workmen, and priests 
high in the church; the humblest traders, and 
peers of France. She would usually begin 
with the poorest; giving to an old man his 
admission to an asylum, to a widow a school 
presentation for her child. She provided) a 
good mistress for an apprentice, and put the 
unemployed workwoman into a shop, gave 
her name to one who songht its sanction and 
told another where to find instruction or an 
occupation. She would then parcel out their 
work to the charitable ladies who helped lier, 
and listen to those who had to tell her of the 
visits they had made. ‘These audiences were 
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sages, always very many in number, and ex- 
ecuted by a crowd of people, anxious to busy 
themselves on her errands. During these 
long hours, every minute was consecrated to 
a good deed, and every word bore some ref- 
erence to a charitable end; and during fifty 
years these audiences took place with no 
other interruption than that caused by ill- 
ness, without the repulse of any one who 
sought for aid, and without any of the bus- 
iness being neglected or ill done. Hither 
came also the greatest men in politics and 
literature, drawn by curiosity and interest, 
and sometimes seizing the slightest pretexts 
for putting themselves in connection with La 
Sceur Rosalie. The Abbé Emery, to whose 
care her mother had confided her when first 
she went to Paris, kept up an intimacy with 
her until his death. M. de Lammenais, before 
his secession from the Catholic church, was 
much attached to her, and used to associate 
with her in almsgiving. 

A Spanish nobleman, the Marquis de Val- 
degamas, who had turned from intellectual 
infidelity to Christianity, was another of her 
friends, Sent as ambassador to Paris, he 
was courted aud beloved, even by those who 
had no sympathy with his rigid opinions, but 
his social position gave him small satisfaction, 
and he used to say that he felt afraid of hav- 
ing, at the judgment day, to answer when the 
dread interrogation came of how he had em- 
ployed his time, “ Lord, I have paid morning 
calls.” Having heard of La Sceur Rosalie, 
he wished to make her acquaintance, and 
having been introduced by one of his friends, 
he formed a life tie of association in good 
works. He no longer lamented over his 
morning calls, every week he left his fashion- 
able quarter of Paris, and went to see her 
whom he called his “ Director.” He received 
a list of poor, and went from one to another 
on foot over all the faubourg, carrying solid 
help, and the cheering warmth of his south- 
ern heart and imagination, While he was in 
health, he never failed, in spite of all his po- 
litical and official duties, to keep these ap- 


pointments, At the allotted day and hoar | 


he invariably made his appearance, and never | 
abridged his stay. When he fell ill, he sent | 
exactly the same sum he had been used to, 
bring, and he talked incessantly to the Seeur | 


de Bon-Secours who was nursing him of the: 


poor of the faubourg. As he grew worse, 
La Sceeur Rosalie went in her turn to visit 
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him at his hotel, and she was with him at his 
dying hour. His last words were “ Que les 
pauvres prient pour moi! qu’ils ne m’oubli- 
ent pas.” Political parties laid aside their 
arms in her presence, and helped successively 
in her undertakings; and the sovereigns of 
different dynasties alike employed her to dis- 
tribute their alms. Charles X. put immense 
sums into her hands, and though the revolu- 
tion of July greatly diminished her resources, 
the consort of Louis Philippe constantly asked 
her advice, and was swayed by her prayers 
and recommendations. General Cavaignae, in 
the midst of all the difficulties of his epheme- 
ral power, often came to see her, and thanked 
her for her influence over the people, in whom 
the revolution of February, 1848, had excited 
so many hopes, which it had given no means 
of realizing. Many favors did she beg. of 
him, and more than one life did she save, of 
fathers of families Jed away by the popular 
excitement, and in her judgment more. un- 
happy than guilty of crime. On the 18th of 
March, 1854, she was visited by the present 
emperor and empress, and the latter prom- 
ised that the asile about to be founded in 
connection with the Maison de Secours 
should be given into the care of the sisters 
of her order. The municipality would other- 
wise have placed it under a Jay-superintend- 
ent; and as it seemed about to be so placed 
at the moment of its installation, La Sceur 
Rosalie wrote to the empress to remind her 
of her promise, and the asile was opened un- 
der the direction of the Sisters of Charity. 
Shortly before this imperial visit, she had 
been decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, to the great delight of all the neigh- 
borhood, which considered that it had been 
individually decorated in her person, 

It will be easily conceived from this ac- 
count of her various visitors, that her powers 
were multiplied by every fresh connection, 
The men of her quarter used to say “She has 
a long arm.” Everybody helped. Public 
offices, manufactories, the very railways were 
opened to her portégés. The bishops made 
room for them in their provincial charities; 
and congregations everywhere received her 
| friends, In “travelling by land and sea,” in 
the army, nay, even ‘befete the law, these 
found welcome, kind officers, and friendly 
advocates. “One might traverse the length 
‘and breadth of France with her friendship 
| for a safeguard.” As she grew old, she leant 
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too much to the side of indulgence ; but for 
the few who misused her confidence and be- 
trayed her guarantee, a multitude were saved, 
and placed in honorable careers byher inde- 
fatigable kindness and energy. The oddity 
of some of the applications made to her may 
well be imagined, since people think nothing 
too large or too small to ask of those whom 
they conceive to possess power. She was 
supposed to hold the keys of the council of 
state as well as of a hospital, and was applied 
to to procure a préfecture, or a license to sell 
tobacco! It was in vain that she told the 
suitors she was not a cabinet minister, and 
did not go to court. They were obstinately 
persuaded of her irresistible influence. It 
sometimes happened that great foreign ladies 
came to see her, and if any thing prevented 
her from showing them the state of the fau- 
bourg, she would yet so charm them by her 
pleasant welcome, that how could they refuse 
her, when next day came a note with request 
for help in some quarter where they were 
known to have influence! 

Little by little, her faubourg cast aside its 
air of extreme wretchedness. It is still one 
of the worst in Paris, and nobody can cure 
its poverty; but as years went on it became 
Christianized, the children were better clothed 
and fed, and were gathered into schools, fur- 
niture was collected in its households, and it 
was no longer unknown to the visits of the 
better classes. La Seur Rosalie reconciled 
it to society, and it repaid her with a grateful 
love, which was in itself no slight agent in 
moral improvement. On her side, she de- 
fended it with warmth, just as she served it 
with zeal. “It is calumniated,” she would 
often repeat, “it is a great deal better than 
people will believe; its poverty reveals less 
wickedness than lurks hidden under the 
riches and luxury of many other quarters of 
the town.” There is something very touch- 
ing in this picture of a wretched population, 
gathered like a naughty child to a mother’s 
heart! ‘ 

Having reviewed our heroine’s life in its 
more general aspects amidst the daily duties 
of her order, let us see how she dealt with 
the two supreme calamities of modern Paris : 
the cholera, and the spirit of the revolution. 

It was in 1832, that the cholera was sig- 
nalled as at the threshold of France. Su- 
perstitious terror marked its progress and 
awaited its advent, and La Sceur Rosalie, 
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greatly alarmed at the havoc it would iney 
itably make among her depressed flock of 
neighbors, trembled for them, for her nuns, 
and for all the world. But the day on which 
the first victim was struck down saw the end 
of her fears; she roused up at once, gave 
point and energy to the efforts of individuals, 
and the most active and intelligent aid to the 
measures taken by public authorities, im- 
pressing every movement with her own tokens 
of order, promptness, and duration. In the 
beginning she had great difficulty in disabus- 
ing the people of that frightfal suspicion of 
poisoning and foul play which so constantly 
accompanies pestilence. Doctors were men- 
aced with personal injury, and had to work 
under the safeguard of her whom no one 
dared to suspect. One day Dr. Royer Col- 
lard was walking by the side of a cholera-pa- 
tient borne along on a shutter towards the 
Hospital de la Pitié; he was recognized in 
the street, and insulted with cries of “ Mur- 
derer, poisoner!” A crowd gathered round 
him; in vain he pointed to the dying man, 
and tried to make them believe he was en- 
deavoring to save him. When he lifted up 
the cloth which covered the sick face, the 
general exasperation grew more violent, and 
a workman sprang upon him flourishing a 
tool, when at the last critical moment M. 
Royer Collard shouted out “I am a friend of 
La Sceur Rosalie’s!” “That’s a different 
matter,” said a dozen voices, and the mob 
separated, and let him pass on. 

In the midst of all the public agony, she, 
who was generally so sensitive and easily af- 
fected, remained calm and self-possessed, or- 
dering and sustaining every measure of relief, 
and when the scourge had passed over, the 
widows, the orphans, and the old people, 
from whom all props had been swept away, 
found her indefatigable in supplying their 
wants and arranging for their welfare. 

In 1849, when cholera once more appeared, 
it created less terror, but caused more mor- 
tality in the Faubourg Saint Marceau than at — 
the time of its first invasion. In a single day, 
one hundred and fifty deaths were reported 
in the parish of St. Médard, and children 
were not counted in. For a whole week, the 


sisters never sat down to eat together, nor 
had a night’s rest; the bell rang every mo- 
ment, announcing new names added to the 
sick list, and an urgent call for fresh succor. 
This time, suspicion fell on political motives 
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as the origin of the pestilence. As it struck 
down the poorest, the most thinly clad, the 
worst fed, and appeared to spare the rich, 
and at first even, in spite of their courageous 
devotion, the doctors and nuns employed 
about the sick’, a notion spread that it was in 
some mysterious way inflicted by the rulers 
as a punishment for revolution; an idea only 
to be dissipated by the sacrifice of a marshal 
of France, several deputies, landed proprie- 
tors, and sisters, who at length fell victims 
also. As to the inhabitants of the house in 
the Rue de l’Epée-de-Bois, it was remarkable 
that though they were constantly relieving 
each other by the beds of the sick, not one of 
them perished by the dread disease. One 
only was attacked, and she singularly enough 
was the only one who had not actually come 
in contact with cholera, having been confined 
to the house with an injury to her leg which 
made it impossible for her to move! During 
this time of public distress, her auxiliaries 
from other parts of the town did not fail La 
Sceur Rosalie. The young men of the society 
of St. Vincent de Paul came to the rescue, 
and several of these were sent by her to fac- 
tories out of Paris, especially to those at Mon- 
tataire, in the diocese of Beauvais, whose 
bishop some time afterwards came to thank 
her for the timely assistance to his decimated 
and terrified flock. It was at this time that 
the asylum for children who had lost both 
father and mother was founded in the Rue 
Pascal. A charitable lady named Madame 
Mallet, enabled the sister to carry out this 
plan, which is still flourishing, and bears 
marks of the intellect which presided at its 
birth. 

In the other scenes of public panic so fatally 
known to the inhabitants of Paris—revolu- 
tionary riots—La Sceur Rosalie exercised a 
no less remarkable ascendency. She had no 
sympathy with promises of liberty which 
dawned in bloodshed, and it will easily be 
conceived that the turmoils which stopped 
trade, cut off profits, and diminished the in- 
comes of the better classes, invariably caused 
deadly distress in the Faubourg Saint Mar- 
ceau, where the population lived from hand 
to mouth, and any check to their fragile in- 
dustry touched at once upon their vital re- 
sources. If a revolution miscarries, it is the 
people who are shot and imprisoned, and 
even if it succeeds, it is long before the work- 
man can recover from the shock given to the 
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commonest funetions of society; capital: is 
frightened away and wages are not forthcom- 
ing, and it is a chance if, when the day of vie- 
tory comes, the man of the people does not 
find himself reduced to the pauper’s estate. 
La Sceur Rosalie therefore very naturally 
threw all her influence on to the side of order; 
and so great had it become during the long 
sears of her benevolent life, that government 
itself recognized her power, and looked t: 
her intervention as the best guarantee against 
riots. In 1830 and 1848, this singular wo- 
man traversed the narrow streets where even 
the soldiery and police dared not enter, call- 
ing the people to order, stopping the erection 
of barricades, and making them replace the 
paving-stones which were in the course of be- 
ing uprooted. She saved more than one 
proscrit from popular fury; and when the 
churches were menaced, and the archbishop’s 
palace taken by assault and demolished, and 
the priests insulted in the streets, she opened 
her house to the latter and kept them safe 
under her protection. One of those she thus 
hid was Monseigneur de Quellen, who was 
obliged to fly from his episcopal chair at 
Notre Dame, and only re-appeared when the 
cholera summoned him to adopt the orphan 
children of the very men who had persecuted 
him. La Sceur first heard of the sack from 
a pauper to whom she had offered bread the 
previous evening: he refused it, saying “ Ma 
Seur, we don’t want alms; to-morrow we 
are going to pillage the archbishop’s palace.” 
But she, as usual, defended the reputation of 
the men of her beloved faubourg.with char- 
acteristic energy and warmth; saying “'They 
did not know we had those holy priests: in 
our house, but if they had they would cer- 
tainly have helped us to protect them;” ande 
it was a fact that, during the bloodiest days 
of June, some nuns, devoted to the teaching 
of little girls, became aware of threats to de- 
stroy their house by fire, and in mortal alarm 
sent to tell La Sceur Rosalie. She sent back 
word for them not to fear, and that very even- 
ing she despatched a party of armed men to 
protect the house, and the one in command 
told the rest to make no noise lest the nuns 
and their little charges should have a bad 
night. 

As she always acted on a simple rule of 
Christian love, and did not mix up with poli- 
tics, she interfered to save the victims of de- 
feat just as heartily as if she had never tried 
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to prevent them from rising ; and in the troub- 
les succeeding the accession of Louis Philippe, 
men of all parties became compromised, and 
so flew to La Soeur Rosalie. She never re- 
fused her aid, but hid them, disguised and got 
some of them off to places of safety. She 
was at last denounced as having helped rebels 
to escape, and the head of the common police, 
who was very grateful to her for some past 
services, sent to warn her of her danger. But 
she would not cease in endeavoring to save 
lives, and at last the préfet de police, M. Gis- 
quet, provoked by the escape of a man of some 
importance, signed an order for her arrest, 
and gave it to his first functionary to put into 
execution there and then. “ Policeman X” 
implored the préfet to spare this insult to the 
“ Mother of the Poor;” said he, “ Her arrest 
would arouse the whole Faubourg Saint Mar- 
ceau, and would prove the signal for a riot we 
should never be able to quell; the whole pop- 
ulation would rise in her defence.” “ This 
Sceur Rosalie is then a very powerful person,” 
exclaimed the préfet, “I'll go and see her.” 
Off he went to the Rue de |’Epée-de-Bois, 
where he found the usual crowd assembled. 
La Seeur, who had never seen him before, re- 
ceived him with her usual politeness, asked 
him to wait until she had finished her busi- 
ness, and then, apologizing for having kept 
him waiting, asked in what way she could 
render him assistance. “ Madame,” replied 
M. Gisquet, “ I am not come to ask, but rather 
to give help; I am the préfet de police.” La 
Sceur increased in her civility. “Do you 
know, ma Seur,” said M. Gisquet, “ that you 
are heavily compromised,” etc., etc., ete. 
“ Monsieur le préfet,’ replied La Scour 
Rosalie, “I am a Sister of Charity, and carry 
#no political flag. Ihelp the unfortunate when- 
ever I find them, and I promise that if ever 
you are pursued yourself and come to me to 
help you, you shall not be turned away.” M. 
Gisquet could not resist smiling, and perhaps 
in his heart trembling also; for in those days 
of revolution no man knew who might be 
next amenable to the temporary law. Find- 
ing he could make no impression on her, he 
took his leave, saying he should let her off 
for once, but entreating her “not to begin 
again.” “I will not promise,” said La Sceur 
Rosalie. The very next week one of the 
chiefs of La Vendée came to return thanks 
for food and shelter bestowed on several of 
his companions in misfortune, and actually 
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met at ber threshold one of the emissaries of 
the police. He was not recognized; and La 
Sceur made him a sign to fly, while she held 
the official enchanted by her conversation for 
a full hour. Some days after the latter found 
out how near he had been to his intended vie- 
tim, and came to complain of her “ mauvaia 
tour.” “ What would you have Monsieur?” 
said she, “I would have done just as much 
for you!” And in effect, it was not long 
afterwards that an imprudent measure rouse* 
a riot round the house of a man in public au- 
thority ; the people howled and threatened, 
and he did not dare to show his face. By a 
lucky thought he went to tell La Scenr Rosa- 
lie, who came straightway, addressed the mob 
individually by name, scolded them for hav- 
ing left their work to get up a riot, and finally 
put down the rising storm, and released the 
functionary from his durance vile. 

During the famine of 1847, which preceded 
the revolution of 1848, La Sceur exerted ex- 
traordinary powers to get bread for the peo- 
ple, and she so far prevailed over the excite- 
ment incident to popular distress that at first 
the Faubourg Saint Marceau did not stir, 
During a whole month, while Paris was un- 
safe, the neighbors mounted guard ovér her 
door, and early one morning they very nearly 
shot a priest who was coming to perform 
mass, in lay costume, taking it into their heads 
that such an early visitor must come with evil 
intent against the nuns. But in the days of 
June the Faubourg Saint Marceau gave way 
to the general terror, and La Sceur was so 
horrified at the scenes which took place in the 
streets, that she said afterwards she “ could 
hardly believe a single devil was left in hell,” 
so awful were the faces which met her gaze. 
It was difficult to avoid being pressed into the 
ranks of the slayers, if not of the slain, and 
the Maison de Secours wes turned into a 
hospital, where the wounded of either party 
were equally received and tended. Wives in 
tears brought in their husbands, to hide them 
lest they should be forced to fight, and every 
corner of the house was filled with fugitives ; 
while in the dispensary and court of reception 
were wounded and dying men, yet breathing 
vengeance against the opposite party. 

In the very thick of the struggle, an officer 
who had been fighting against the insurgents 
found himself cut off from his men, and, fly- 
ing down the Rue de |’Epée-de-Bois, rushed 
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cours, and took refuge in the midst of the 
sisters. The insurgents had recognized him, 
and following close at his heels they crowded 
round the house, but all the sisters, with the 
superiors at their head, threw themselves be- 
tween the angry men and their victim. The 
insurgents were checked by the living ram- 
part; all knew the Sceur Rosalie, and for an 
hour she kept them at bay, while they tried 
to negotiate for his blood. They mingled ex- 
pressions of respect for her whom they called 
their “Mother,” with the most atrocious 
threats against the officer. ‘“ He has massa- 
cred our comrades, we must have his death ; 
we want our prisoner.” La Sceur expressed 
her horror at the thought of the blood of an 
unarmed man staining the soil of her court. 
“ We wont kill him here, we will kill him in 
the street.” In spite of prayers and promises, 
the insurgents pressed upon their victim; 
their guns actually rested on the shoulders of 
the nuns, who still maintained their ground 
between himand them. It seemed as though 
an instant fire was imminent, when La Soeur 
Rosalie flung herself on her knees before the 
crowd, erying out, “ For fifty years I have de- 
voted my life to you, and as a return for the 
good I have ever done to you, to your wives, 
to your children, 1 demand the life of this 
man at your hands.” 

She prevailed, and the prisoner was saved! 
'l'wo days later she was begging for the free- 
dom of several of the insurgents themselves, 
Of the dreadful poverty which followed these 
days of June, of the misery endured by the 
families of the men who were arrested, and 
of the exertions made by the mayor of Paris 
in conjunction with La Sceur Rosalie to relieve 
it, we have not space to speak in detail. The 
great efforts made by the authorities were pain- 
fully and absurdly abused ; in the excitement 
and desperate fear lest numerous deaths should 
occur from hunger, the public charity was 
flung about recklessly. People came in om- 
nibuses to fetch away the provisions which 
were given out with an unstinted hand, and 
others assumed various disguises in the course 
of a day and so received rations ad libitum. 
La Sceur organized a system of visiting from 
house to hoyse by charitable men, and re- 
deemed the work from disorganization and ill 
success. 

But our scanty space gives warning that we 
must bring this beautiful and inspiring history 
to its close ; and indeed, the end was drawing 
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nigh within the decade which will be finished 
when you, O reader, read these lines from a 
pen which has aimed to reproduce for you, 
however faintly, the record of a noble life. 
In her last years a gradual blindness fell 
upon La Sceur Rosalie, and she who had been 
the soul of her household was led about 
blindfo!d by the tender hands of her nuns; 
they led her into that low parlor, the scene of 
her manifold labors, and seated her in her 
chair, where those whom she had ever been 
wont to seek and call one by one from the 
attendant crowd, now came up to her, and 
told their wants and their griefs to the heart 
which had lost none of its tenderness, to the 
intellect which had failed in none of its pene- 
trating vivacity; “one forgot that one. was 
talking to a blind woman.” In October, 
1855, a skilful surgeon operated on her for 
cataract; but the faint gleams of vision re- 
stored to her were soon obscured, and she 
was blind once more. In the first days of 
1856 she seemed so wel), that her friends, 
who had long trembled for her health (never 
strong, and of late years very failing), thought 
she had taken a new lease of life, They con- 
templated a second operation, to take place 
in the early spring. But in the month of 
February the blow so long dreaded fell with 
the suddenness of a thunderbolt upon Paris 
and upon the poor. A sharp attack of .pleu- 
risy proved too much for the frame which had 
withstood fifty years of incessant labor; and 
at the age of sixty-nine La Sceur Rosalie sank . 
quietly, and, at last, painlessly away. As the 
curé of Saint Médard, called suddenly by her 
terrified household, uttered by her bedside 
the last prayers for the dying, she made the 
sign of the cross and murmured a few inar- 
ticulate words which “ sounded like the echo 
of an inward prayer,” fell into a lethargy from 
which she never woke, and the next morning, 
within twenty-four hours from the time when 
from her bed she had been giving active on. 
ders about the poor, she lay dead within her 
cell. When the news spread through Paris a 
general cry of grief arose in households of 
every class; people cried in the streets, and 
the scene around her corpse, when friends 
who had come to inquire after her indisposi- 
tion found she would never greet them more, 
was painful beyond description. The day fol- 
lowing her death they laid her in the chapel, 
in the simple state which befitted her modest 
and honorable life. They dressed her in her 
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costume of Sister of Charity, her rosary on 
her arm, the crucifix between her hands which 
were crossed upon her breast. Her features 
wore their usual expression, heightened and 
sweetened by the lovely spiritual calm which 
death sets as a last seal upon a holy life. For 
two long days, from dawn to evening, came 
the people who had loved her to behold her 
once more. The whole Faubourg Saint Mar- 
ceau streamed in one solemn file towards the 
house in the Rue de l’Epée-de-Bois. The 
workmen, their wives, and their little chil- 
dren (the aged and the sick were carried 
thither), all walked past the bier, kissing her 
feet and hands, and begging for little sowve- 
nirs, a trifle of her dress, any thing which she 
had touched or which had belonged to her. 
In that noisy quarter reigned a profound si- 
lence, and for those two days, though the 
poorest people, used to daily help, all crowded 
to the Maison de Secours, no one begged. 
The: wonderful scene presented by her funeral 
we described in the opening page of this 
short memoir; and the traveller to Paris may 
find the grave at the extremity of the Cimi- 
tiere du Mont Parnasse, where every day, but 
particularly on Sundays, may be seen poor 
people kneeling and praying by the last rest- 
ing-place of their friend. Her old mother, 
with whom she had kept up a constant and 
loving correspondence, died on the 2d of 
February in the Pays de Gex at the extreme 
age of eighty-eight, and the news reached 
Paris on the very morning of her daughter’s 
funeral, increasing the universal emotion of 
the day. Madame Rendu, who dwelt amidst 
her family, clear and vigorous to the last, 
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placed her greatest joy and pride in the vir- 
tues and almost saintly reputation of her eld- 
est child, and died pronouncing the name of 
La Sceur Rosalie. 

Does the reader ask in what consisted the 
fascinating power of this life, the question is 
answered from Paris that it consisted in her 
doing the commonest duties better than any- 
body else. She was only a poor sister, hid- 
den in one of the least important positions of 
her order; supérieure of a very little com 
munity in the most miserable quarter of Paris, 
During fifty years she hardly ever left her 
house and its immediate neighborhood. She 
went once to Versailles, and once to Orleans, 
and that was the extent of her journeys; of 
the beautiful city in which she lived she knew 
nothing but its wretchedness; she did not 
found any very remarkable institutions, and 
she busied herself over nothing which is not 
done daily by Sisters of Charity in all parts 
of the world. Every day she began exactly 
as she had begun the last, nor was it possible 
to pick out one more emphatic than another. 
But the heart and soul and intellect which 
she threw into her very ordinary work, raised 
it to the proportions of saintly accomplish- 
ment ; though so little could she herself com- 
prehend the secret of her own power, that 
when all the world flocked to her parlor with 
their separate needs, she has been known to 
observe with tender, half-amused wonder 
“ Quelle singulitre idée tous ces gens-la ont 
de me consulter ! ne faut-il pas avoir perdus 
Vesprit?” “ What a strange notion all these 
people have for consulting me. They must 
have lost their wits.” 
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letter written by a Sister of Charity giving an 
account of an interview between the heads of 
the French mission to Siam and the king there- 
of. Here is the lady’s description of that gen- 
tleman: “ He is a man of middle height and 
very thin, and the expression of his countenance 
has a sternness which marks the absolute sover- 
eign. His dress consisted of a long, loose, silk 
dress, a white shirt, a small, thin silk waiscoat 
and a Scotch cap, and slippers embroidered 
with gold.” They were taken to see the queen 
and the royal children, and the king convinced 
them that he could speak Latin and English. 





fered some figs in gold baskets ; and next opened 
a liqueur-case, and poured out some curacoa 
from one of the bottles, and handed a glass to 
each. He kept one himself, and proposed as a 
toast, ‘the Catholic religion and Jesus, the Sav- 
iour of the world.’ The king, who constantl 
spoke English, talked to us of Monseigneur Pale 
legoin, whom he called ‘my friend,’ of Queen 
Victoria, and of several illustrious men in Eng- 
land. He also spoke of the pope, and requested 
us to come and look at a portrait of his holiness, 
which he had in a pretty little boudoir.” The 
ladies were naturally pleased with so handsome 
a reception. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
FROM HUNTINGDON TO MORTON GRANGE. 


Gracomo had been surprised and distressed 
at the effect produced upon Isola by Le 
Hardi’s public assertion that he had a living 
child. Such a claim had been as little antici- 
pated by him as by any of those 4present. 
He was aware that Sir Godfrey had taken 
the Crusader.inco his counsels, and that what- 
ever proceedings he might now adopt to re- 
cover possession of Giulio, would be dictated 
by a subtler spirit than his own. He had 
come to Huntingdon in the hope of finding 
opportunity, by the use of such knowledge as 
he possessed, to frustrate the designs of both ; 
but for this new and bold falsehood, he was 
wholly unprepared. The child which had 
been born to Isola had died ; on that point at 
least Dubois had spoken truly. Immediately 
after Le Hardi’s desertion of her, when she 
had been scarce a twelvemonth’s bride, and 
before her infant was two months old, one of 
the pestilential fevers of Italy had struck 
down the whole household of which she was 
an inmate, and when Isola recovered her 
senses after a wild delirium of many weeks, 
it was only to find herself a childless mother. 
She had refused at first to believe it; and 
often, long after the fact had gradually found 
its way to her understanding, her weakened 
memory and ever-active imagination repre- 
sented the child to her as still living. She 
would start from a troubled sleep declaring 
that she heard its ery, and complain piteously 
that they were hiding it from her—that her 
husband had carried it away; and it was hard 
to bring her back again to the more painful 
truth. Those who had only seen the chaplain 
of Ladysmede with the bitter sneer upon his 
face, and heard the mocking courtesy of his 
ordinary speech, would never have recognized 
there the gentle tones and patient smile of 
never-wearying kindness, which had then ful- 
filled almost an angel’s office in soothing the 
impatient fancies of the hearten-stricken and 
forsaken woman. Butif they could have traced 
now in the Italian’s countenance none of these 
gleams from heaven, they would have had lit- 
tle difficulty in identifying the light of hell 
which had burnt up in the eyes of the young 
priest while in his solitary walks, after quit- 
ting the chamber of Isola, he had nursed the 
bitterness of his heart against the man who 
had slandered the name and ruined the hap- 
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piness of the two beings he had loved best. 
When Isola had sufficiently recovered, he 
placed her for shelter and consolation in 
convent in Genoa,—not that from which sh 
had fled with Sir Nicholas,—one of the sup 
riors of which was a relative of their house 
There, in the lapse of time, the old grief ha¢ 
been buried, if not. forgotten; and of late, 
other cares and distresses had helped to 
weaken a remembrance which was already 
fading into the dimness of past years. But 
there remained always a natural excitablity of 
temperament—perhaps the’ brain had never 
fully recovered its balance—which made her 
at all times liable to be carried away by any 
sudden emotion. It was a form of the same 
restless excitement, working upon the strong 
impulses of her woman’s love, unchanged by 
wrong or suffering, which had made her weary 
of the safe retreat in which Giacomo had placed 
her and led her to embrace the opportunity, 
of Sister Beatrix’s removal to the English 
convent at Michamstede to cross the sea her- 
self, in the wild hope of reclaiming Le Hardi’s 
affections, or at least of seeing him again. Of 
the knight’s return to England from Pales- 
tine Giacomo had himself informed her, un- 
conscious that he was thus encouraging an 
enthusiastic dream, the folly of which he had 
once denounced with more of bitterness than 
he had ever used towards Isola. They had 
not met for years, until Cuthwin, the basket- 
weaver, had summoned him to his hut with a 
mysterious message from the stranger lady 
who was sick and like to die there. 

The claim to the paternity of Giulio, which 
Sir Nicholas had just made publicly in the 
court at Huntingdon in answer to his friend’s 
appeal, had evident.y been drawn from him 
with some unwillingness; it was a part which 
he had not contemplated acting in the presence 
of so acute an observer as William of Ely. Nor 
would Sir Godfrey probably have ventured 
upon it at the moment, if had known that 
his chaplain was within hearing. But the 
knight of Ladysmede, under the influence of 
his late guest, was now playing for a much 
higher stake than he had originally intended, 
and was more indifferent than before as to any 
construction that might be put upon his own 
conduct in the matter of the child of whom he 
claimed the wardship. He was still anxious 
to recover possession of him, and he cared 
little by what means; but his motive was now 
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dignity and asserted rights, and a fierce im- 
patience of the interference of the churchman, 
as any importance which he attached to the 
future fortunes of the boy himself. Only let 
the great purpose succeed, for which they 
were to hold meeting at Sir Hugh Bardolph’s 
to-night; let but William Longchamp be de- 
prived of his position and authority in the 
kingdom, and replaced by John, Earl of Mor- 
ton,— and of this consummation every hour 
brought them more sanguine hopes,—and de 
Burgh would need to care little who had the 
keeping of the young Giulio; the abbot and 
Giacomo should be welcome to him from that 
time forth, if they would. If ever Coeur de 
Lion came home from Palestine, he would 
find too much on his hands upon his own ac- 
count to set up for a redresser of grievances. 
If all went as they hoped and expected, those 
who should have helped to set Prince John 
on the throne would surely have purchased 
from him more than an immunity for the 
past. 

Before Giacomo had reached the humble 
lodging to which he was now conducting 
Isola, he found himself followed by Waryn 
Foliot. When the latter accosted him as 
they turned down one of the by-streets of the 
town, the Italian looked round at first with a 
gesture of impatience at the interruption. 
Even when he recognized the speaker, whose 
person and character were well known to him, 
his first replies were brief and barely cour- 
teous ; for he was in no mood to have Isola’s 
emotions, or his own connection with her 
made matter of comment even by one who 
might be reckoned as afriend. Waryn, how- 
ever, had sufficient discretion and delicacy to 
abstain from even the slightest notice of the 
trembling figure which, closely veiled, was 
shrinking to her companion’s side and con- 
tented himself with briefly delivering a request 
from Abbot Martin that Giacomo would come 
to him withas little delay as possible. The 
priest readily promised compliance; and Fo- 
liot, after informing the superior that he had 
acquitted himself of his errand, hurried to 
the legate’s hostel, which was at no great dis- 
tance, and was soon closeted with him upon 
business which, for the time, put far out of 
his mind all thoughts of Ladysmede and 
Rivelsby. 

The abbot’s object in his interview with 
Giacomo was to question him, in the first 
place, as to Isola’s story. The chaplain had 
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little difficulty in explaining her delusicn, and 
Abbot Martin had an instinctive feeling that 
Giulio had never owed his birth to her. He 
bid Giacomo prepare her for a summons from 
Longchamp, from whom she might rest as- 
sured of receiving. kindly consideration, and 
such redress as her unhappy case might ad- 
mit of. The Italian shook his head sadly. 

“T have had sore work of it,” said he, “ to 
calm her even now. She is in no state to be 
questioned by strangers, nor could I be sure 
she would answer according to reason. His 
holiness must fain be content with such satis- 
faction as I can give him in the matter; for to 
be plain, good father, I will not have her 
troubled again at present, if it were to satisfy 
the pope himself.” 

“God forbid she should undergo any suffer- 
ing that may oe spared her,” replied the 
abbot, feeling:y “I wil. inform the legate 
myself of this; out in any case, you will wait 
upon his holiness at Rivelsby to-morrow ?” 

Giacomo readily promised. 

“ And now,” said the abbot, “as to the 
boy. Ihave passed my word that the bishop 
shall see him, and indeed it may be for his 
own safety that he shall be known to have so 
powerful a friend. Will it please you to 
bring him yourself to St. Mary’s, as early to- 
morrow as you may? You have my signet 
still—and I have none that will look so weu 
to his safe-conduct as yourself.” 

“Yes,” returned the Italian, thoughtfully, 
“so it will be best. Men may look long for 
King Richard’s return; and I do verily be- 
lieve that the bishop of Ely will do right—I 
trust, too, that he shall yet have the power. 
Yet I were loth,” he continued, with hesita- 
tion, “to leave my unhappy sister here a.one 
amongst strangers; had she been fit to trave. 
so far as Michamstede, she has a friend there.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said the abbot, kindly ; 
“Tam no stranger in this town; there is an 
honest widow with whom she shall rest safe 
enough,—and I can find those that will con- 
vey her to the mynchery when she may ven- 
ture on the journey.” 

Content to leave Isola for the present in 
such friendly hands, until she should have re- 
gained strength and composure, Giacomo re- 
turned to find her sleeping quietly after the 
excitement of the day, and to make his own 
preparations for an early journey to Morton 
Grange on the morrow. He was to travel 
alone; indeed, in the present disturbed state 
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of the neighborhood, such a course was the 
safest; the solitary yeoman was little likely to 
tempt the cupidity or stir the wrath of any 
roving parties whom he might encounter by 
the way. 

He set out in the gray twilight of the win- 
ter’s morning, thoughtfal andsad. The hard, 
sneering tone, patent to any observant eye, 
under the mask of obsequious courtesy so 
slightly worn as to be scarcely a disguise, 
which he had adopted in the coarse house- 
hold of Sir Godfrey, and which, more than 
any direct act or word had made him so gen- 
erally hated there, had yiven place in his late 
intercourse with Foliot and the abbot to a 
much more open bearing. The malignant 
fire which had lighted his dark eyes—oftenest 
when he turned them on Sir Nicholas, as the 
Crusader had heen himself unpleasantly con- 
scious—was not seen there now. The ordi- 
nary rustic dress which he now wore was 
hardly a more effective transformation. When, 
therefore, in turning the corner of the narrow 
street, he came suddenly upon the knight of 
Ladysmede and his party, it was little wonder 
that le was not recognized at the moment, 
though they met almost face to face. The 
Lord de Lacy was riding side by side with de 
Borgh, but Sir Nicholas was not in the com- 
pany. They had even passed him without 
notice, engaged as they were in eager con- 
versation, but the Italian saw Gundred’s eye 
rest on him meaningly, and felt certain that 
his dixguise was detected. He judged it best, 
therefore, to play a bold part, and, turning in 
his saddle, accosted his patron by name. 

“You ride early, Sir Godfrey—are you 
bound for Ladysmede ? ” 

The knight started at the well-known ac- 
cents, and knew the speaker at once. 

“What!” he exclaimed in puzzled aston- 
ishment—* is that Giacomo ?” 

“Even so,” replied the chaplain, with a 
low obeisance. 

“Why, what new freak is this? we have 
missed your valuable presence of Jate at the 
mano:—you, too, have taken service under 
another master, it seems, and are become one 
of the profane, even as myself; the church 
hath had a sore loss, an that be the case, as 
well as I.” 

He spoke angrily enough at first, but the 
tone changed into a careless jest as he ended. 
The knight was evidently in one of his better 
moods that morning. It might be that he 





did. not care to wrangle with Giacomo in the 
presence of his noble companion. He would 
even have ridden on, with a careless oath of 
contempt upon his lips, when the Italian, as if 
by some sudden impulse, said in a low and 
earnest voice— 

“May I crave a word with you apart, Sir 
Godfrey? Pardon my boldness—I would not 
ask it without a cause.” 

Sir Godfrey looked at him with some sur- 
prise. It seemed a strange request, under all 
the circumstances; for he well knew that he 
saw before him the man who had done his 
best to frustrate all his present plans. But 
the chaplain had always seemed to exercise a 
remarkable influence over him; and at this 
moment there was something in his look and 
tone which arrested his attention strongly, 
As for the notion of any treachery lurking 
under such a request, Sir Godfrey had that 
perfect fearlessness which laughs to scorn all 
thought of personal danger, open or secret ; 
least of all did he dread it from the Italian, 

“ Ride on, I beseech your lordship, for an 
instant,” said he to de Lacy—*’tis one well 
known to me, I will overtake ye presently.” 

“ Now speak,” he continued to Giacomo, as 
the others rode on,—* double-faced, smooth- 
tongued that thou art, now as ever—what 
new mischief lies under the russet jerkin P= 
could not the priest’s frock cover enough ?” 

The Italian neither smiled, nor answered 
him in his own tone. 

“T might rather ask you, Sir Godfrey,” he 
said, looking at him steadily, “ what madness 
has seized you, that you go in such perilous 
company of late?” ’ 

“This is too insolent!” said the knight; 
“ away !—you have abused your privilege, and 
may try my endurance too far.” 

“Sir Godfrey,” said the chaplain—and in 
his earnestness he laid his hand upon the 
knight’s bridle as he was turning off, but it 
was his look that detained him—* you hold 
me for your enemy, yet I am not.” 

“ You have done an enemy’s part, at least, 
with right good-will: I am not skilled in 
elerkly quibbles, but I can make shift to read 
what a man’s actions say. But I laugh ye all 
to scorn—do your worst.” 

“ You put your trust in the Prince John— 
you Jean upona reed that will pierce you. 
But you will not listen to me in this, I know; 
I were but a fool to look for it. What I 
prayed speech of you for, was to protest 
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against that bold falsehood spoken in the hall 
but yesterday—it can only turn to your own 
mischief.” 

“So!” said the knight, in a tone of vexed 
surprise—“ you were there, too, to hear? 
Are they right, friend, who say thou hast 
dealings with the father of evil?” 

“ Fools speak closer to the truth than they 
think sometimes,” said the Italian, vith a 
smile which turned the expression of de 
Burgh’s face from mockery to seriousness— 
“there are worse falsehoods spoken than that.” 
Sir Godfrey feared neither ghostly nor bodily 
enemy, but there were looks upon the Italian’s 
face sometimes which even he could not jest 
at. He was disconcerted, too, to find that 
Giacomo had heard what had been said before 
the legate. He had sufficient sense of honor 
left to feel humiliated in the presence of his 
dependent, at the lie in which he stood con- 
victed; for he was well aware that Giacomo 
knew it to be such. 

“Hear me,” continued the Italian, taking 
advantage of his momentary confusion; “ draw 
back from this before it be too late. I be- 
seech you—it is for your sake that I speak 
now. You have been led into this. You had 
promised me protection for this bby ——” 

“ And, by Heaven, did I not keep my word ? 
Have not he and you had the shelter of my 
roof for years? Have ye been grudged 
aught, that ye should snarl at me at last like 
ahound? Did I not well and honestly by 
the brat, if I loved him not ?” 

“T grant it—you did—until—” 

“Until I found out what your motive was 
for bringing him to Ladysmede ? ” 

“You are saying that in your anger which 
you do not yourself believe. Until Sir Nich- 
olas le Hardi crossed your threshold—” 

“Come,” said de Burgh, interrupting him, 
“we seem to be in a mood for confidence— 
what know you against this gallant knight 
that you are so hot against him ?” 

“TI know him for a false villain—a coward, 
for all his brave words—a liar and a slanderer, 
who murders by paid hands,” 

“While men of your stamp—and mine— 
on the contrary, trust no hand but their 
own ?”, 

“They strike their enemies,” said the Ital- 
ian, his brow growing very dark again, “not 
the woman who loves and truststhem. I say 
again, I know this Sir Nicholas; 1 thought, 
too, I knew Sir Godfrey de Burgh.” 








“For a graceless sinner, that fears neither 
man, nor saint, nor devil—speak itout. Yes, 
we know somewhat of each other, Father 
Giacomo,—Paris and Mantua to witness. But 
it is ill to re-open the foul sores of the past.” 

“Let the past rest, then,” said Giacomo, 
gloomily; “it hath evil enough of its own; 
it is of the future that I have tospeak. Break 
with this false knight; acknowledge the boy 
for what he is, and let him take his place 
rightfully in your household. I pledge my- 
self, as I have before, you shall not be dis- 
turbed on his account in the lands of Ladys- 
mede. You are a childless man, and he can 
wait.” 

“ Acknowledge him!” said Sir Godfrey, in 
a tone of bravado; “what warrant have I 
that your tale is true? what proof have you 
yourself to offer beyond your bare word ?” 

“You have proof enough,” said Giacomo, 
in a tone of contempt; “ better proof than, it 
may be, I have as yet to show.” 

“Tt is false! ” said the knight, loudly. 

The other looked at him steadily, and made 
no answer. 

“T say again,” repeated Sir Godfrey, “ there 
is no proof but your own tale.” 

“There have been those at Ladysmede who 
could give you proof enough; ay, and will 
give it, if it suit their purpose, or if it may 
save their own heads, Bethink you, Sir God- 
frey, a ward of King Richard’s is not dispos- 
sessed without peril.” 

“If you speak of Sir Nicholas le Hardi,” 
said the other, turning his face impatiently 
from the priest’s questioning eye, “ and if, as 
you say, he, too, is in possession of this secret, 
of what avail were your promise of silence— 
how would ye muzzle him ?” 

There was a bitterness in his tone that told 
Giacomo that he was already chafing in his 
bondage. It gave him some hope that his 
persuasion might yet succeed. 

“ Break with him, I say again, and at once 
—raise the country for the legate and King 
Richard, and crush this conspiracy ere it be 
ripe.” 

“ And turn a double traitor 9—no! by the 
mass, no!” He raised himself in the saddle, 
and spoke with his accustomed expletives, in 
the old voice that had rung so long at Ladys- 
mede. “ What! purchase his majesty’s most 
gracious pardon by selling my friends? Is 
that your devil’s wisdom ?—ay, from a fitting 
preacher! an apostate who has denied his 
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faith, and an assassin whose hands are foul 
with murder!” 

Giacomo turned very pale. “ You say true 
—and it is right that I should hear it from 
your lips,” said he, bitterly; “yet, when I 
found you left to die a dog’s death in the 
streets of Paris, you did not ask, I think, 
whether the hands that touched you then 
were heathen or Christian, or whether there 
were blood on them or no.” 

“ Ay, you saved my life, and ever since, I 
verily believe, have looked upon me as your 
own chattel. Dost taunt me now with that 
poor service? By this light, I am not sure it 
was a matter to thank thee for, when all is 
said! But go, Giacomo,”—he changed his 
tone again, either from his habitually change- 
ful temper, or that his violent language and 
manner had not been altogether real—* go 
your ways—this matter will be settled shortly 
by other hands than yours or mine.” 

He galloped off to overtake his company, 
and made no inquiry as to Giacomo’s further 
movements : they had become matter of com- 
parative indifference to him now. But the 
other looked after him, as he disappeared, 
with something of interest in his face. A 
fellowship of some years’ duration, even if it 
be a fellowship in evil, binds men together, if 
they have any thing left in them of the bet- 
ter part of humanity, closer than they per- 
haps know; and there was possibly that in 
the master of Ladysmede, in spite of all the 
grosser features of his character, which, in 
their long companionship, had found some 
chord to answer to it in the Italian’s breast. 

Morton Grange lay at a nearly equal dis- 
tance from Huntingdon and from the abbey, 
but not in the direct road between those 
places. Standing in a remote neighborhood, 
surrounded by farms or by wild moorland, 
far from any town or lordly castle, it had been 
well calculated as a place of concealment, and 
Giulio had been safe enough there from all 
Sir Godfrey’s inquiries. The rude tillers of 
the abbey lands had seen nothing remarkable 
in the appearance amongst them of the boy- 
monk (for such he seemed) whom Gaston had 
brought with him; there were plenty of such 
in all monasteries; and as his faithful guar- 
dian seldom allowed him to be out of his 
sight, they had little opportunity of question- 
ing him, even if they had not been too dull 
to feel much curiosity. The boy’s life there, 
lonely as it was, was not altogether without 
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interest for him; for the Angevin monk had 
been a cunning fowler in his day, and in- 
structed his charge in many mysteries of net 
and cross-bow which were sufficiently attrac- 
tive to develop a boy’s propensity to sport. 
It was in some respects a wholesome change 
for him, from the studious hours spent with 
Ingulph in the abbey scriptorium ; and when 
Giacomo was once more clasped in the boy’s 
loving embrace, he remarked with pleasure 
the slight but healthy color in his cheek, and 
the bright light in. his eye, which were natural 
to his constitution, but had seldom been seen 
at. Ladysmede. Giulio’s delight at meeting 
again with his earliest protector was exces- 
sive, and shown in a hundred boyish words 
and ways: he was full, too, of the particulars 
of all his new acquiremenis under Gaston’s 
teaching, and would have gladly taken his old 
friend down at once to see the decoy that he 
had helped Gaston to make for the wild-fowl ; 
and his enthusiasm was hardly contented with 
the exhibition of such treasures as were closer 
at hand—the little cross-bow which his new 
friend had manufactured purposely for him, 
and the great water-dog which had been given 
him for his own, and answered already to his 
call (repeated at intervals which sadly inter- 
fered with the good animal’s love of rest) with 
a grave and wondering patience. 

It was a curious study to see the gentle in- 
terest with which Giacomo listened to the 
boy’s garrulous details, and the thorough con- 
fidence and fearlessness with which Giulio 
poured all his heart out before the man whom 
so many feared and hated. But even while 
the chaplain played with the bright golden 
curls, and looked into the eager, open eyes, an 
expression of pain might have been noticed 
passing over his features at times like a 
spasm ; and when the young lips, after some 
long story, were raised to kiss the friend whom 
he was so delighted once more to take pos- 
session of, that pale face almost drew back 
from his, and quiver-d with a shuddering re- 
luctance. 

There was no difficulty in convincing Gaston 
that his charge was at an end, and that he 
and Giulio were to accompany the stranger 
back to Rivelsby. Even had not the abbot’s 
signet-ring been sufficient warrant to the old 
soldier, used to a mechanical obedience, the 
reception of the bearer of it by Giulio himself 
might warrant him in believing that there 
could be no evil intended; and the boy was 
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charmed at the news that he was to be domi- 
ciled with Abbot Martin and the good monks 
again. Striking across a wild and little trav- 
ersed district, an easy three hours’ journey 
would bring them in sight of the abbey 
towers. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE LEGATE. 


Apzot MarTIN had complied with the le- 
gate’s request, which had been again conveyed 
to him more formally upon leaving the county- 
hall, to become his guest for the evening. 
Longchamp welcomed him cordially, but the 
abbot noticed that his features did not wear 
their usual frank and joyous expression. He 
made courteous apologies to his visitor for 
having kept him some time waiting, for the 
supper-hour was long past. 

“But power has its penalties, my good 
brother,” said he; “I have worked harder for 
these last three days, I will be sworn to it, 
than any groom in my following.” 

He was more silent than his wont during 
the evening, and although, as he said, the 
short time of rest since his arrival at Hunt- 
ingdon had been busily occupied by him in 
eompany with Foliot and his secretaries, yet 
more than once, during their repast, the arri- 
val of messengers from different quarters was 
announced, and letters placed in his hands, at 
whose contents ne glanced rapidly and with 
eagerness. They must have been of no com- 
mon importance, before the impatient and 
luxurious prelate would have brooked such 
interruptions when once he was seated at 
table. The last was presented to him with 
the announcement that it came from Lincoln. 
He read it with a frowning brow, more than 
once, and at last crushed it in his hands with 
a short and bitter laugh, giving order that 
the bearer of it should be safely looked to. 
He ate no more; but he drank of the delicate 
wines that were assiduously presented to him 
with even more than his usual freedom. The 
copious draughts, however, seemed to do no 
more than their legitimate office; his noble 
countenance grew more cheerful, and he ral- 
lied his companion on his abstemiousness with 
something of that hearty joyousness which 
won him favor at his own board even with 
many who were his most jealous opponents. 
But when the abbot took advantage of this 
freer mood to recur to the events which had 
passed in the county-hall, his host did not 
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appear to interest himself in them so readily 
as before. He even cut the abbot somewhat 
short, though not discourteously, in the ac- 
count which he was proceeding to give of his 
own motives in receiving the young Giulio 
under his protection. 

“ None that knows the Abbot of Rivelsby, 
said he, “will doubt his good faith in the 
matter. I trust yet to bear you harmless in 
spite of all the bluster of Sir Godfrey and his 
fellows.” 

“As for this claim which Sir Nicholas 
makes——” 

“ Peste! let us not speak of him,” inter- 
rupted the legate hastily, with the cloud 
gathering again on his brow. “ We will deal 
with these matters at Rivelsby to-morrow, if 
Heaven will—I am weary of this world’s 
troubles for to-day. Alas for me! that Hels 
ion de Blois lies sick at Ely! His gifts were 
worth an empire to me now. Didst ever 
hear him, good brother of mine? Saint Ce- 
cilia would have forsworn virginity for a lover 
with such a voice. But call Perrinet there, 
some of ye; he shall make some mirth for 
us, though, certes, it be commonly of the 
scantiest.” 

The rhymester came forward at his lord’s 
summons, and after some flowery compli- 
ments to the legate and his guest, he chanted 
forth in a thin voice, but which he managed 
with some artistic ability, a long series of 
stanzas, partly improvised, the subject of 
which was the high qualities of his patron, 
and the love that was borne to him by al. 
men, young or old, churl or noble, through- 
out England. Even the incident in the court 
that day was turned to account, with consia- 
erable adroitness, towards the close of the 
eulogium. 

Such flatteries were in accordance with the 
spirit of the day, and did not necessarily con- 
vey to the hearers any notion of fulsomeness 
or servility. Abbot Martin listened with the 
pleased attention of a child; the measured 
cadence, which Perrinet accompanied with a 
few notes of his instrument, was not more 
monotonous to his ear, perhaps, than some 
of the chants in his own cloister; and he ex- 
pressed his gratification heartily and honestly 
at the close. ‘To the poor rhymester such a 


tribute was as welcome as it was unusual; in 
spite of his affectation and his mercenary 
temper, he was not without some of the 
higher feelings of his craft; he was accus- 
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tomed to the gibes of haughty knights and 
their illiterate followers, and even of Long- 
champ himself, from whom his absurd con- 
ceit often provoked a jest; he took it all with 
the same smile with which he received the 
liberal guerdon which was sure to follow; but 
in the obeisance with which he acknowledged 
the abbot of Rivelsby’s honest applause, there 
was a higher gratitude than had ever been 
called forth by his patron’s bounty. 

Longchamp had listened to the first few 
stanzas with a smile which expressed any 
feeling rather than pleasure. He called im- 
patiently for wine, turned his shoulder from 
the singer in careless contempt, and fixed his 
eyes, while he drank, as if in abstraction, on 
the face of the abbot. But as he marked the 
expression of simple, genial delight which 
lighted up those manly lineaments, his own 
smile had gradually changed its character, 
and softened into an almost pensive sadness, 
such as few men had seen him wear, and 
which brought back for a moment to the del- 
icately cut lips something of their youthful 
beauty. He took no notice of Perrinet when 
the strain was ended, but addressed himself 
to his brother churchman. 

“Ay,” he said, “such are the pleasant 
falsehoods we in high places are content to 
listen to. But I have another tune ringing 
in my ears to-night. How many men in 
England, think you, would take up the bur- 
den of that strain!” 

“Full many of them, I trust,” said the ab- 
bot; “all the best and wisest. That your 
holiness hath enemies, I know: pardon me 
if { say that, in the very nobleness of your 
nature, you have been over-careless as to 
making them.” 

“ Yea, by Heaven!” said the legate; “if I 
had borne my honors meekly, as you say; if 
I had cringed here, and flattered there, and 
laid myself as the ground to those that would 
walk over me, I might have tripped them up 
in turn. Is that your meaning? But because 
I strove to do justly, and to stand where my 
sovereign placed me—because I will not be a 
niggard of my wealth, nor a dissembler in 
my tongue—therefore I am hated?” 

He spoke in a subdued voice, that those 
below the table might not hear ; but his tone 
was that of violent emotion, and as he drained 
his goblet, he struck it on the board until it 
rang again. 

“Not so,” replied his companion, firmly ; 





“you wrong yourself in this, my lord legate, 
and you wrong the men of England.” 

“T do not wrong you, Abbot Martin,” said 
Longchamp, as he stretched across the table 
and grasped the other’s hand; “ if there are 
a score such hearts left in England, all is 
safe yet. Ha!” he continued, as he saw his 
guest’s cheek flush, and his glance kindle at 
his own warmth, “how say you, brother? 
Shall we doff rochet and scapulary, choose us 
a stout lance apiece, cry Dieu aide and Cours 
de-Lion, and swoop down upon these carrion 
where they lie now?” 

The tone might have been either jest or 
earnest, for the good wine had warmed him 
now. It was so loud that the knights and 
squires of his retinue started in amazement, 
and paused in their own busy conversation to 
look round upon the legate and his guests 
The Jatter only smiled and shook his head, 
as he sought by a meaning glance to make 
Longchamp aware of the attention which his 
last words had excited. At that moment an 
attendant stepped up to the legate, and in- 
formed him that there was one without who 
requested an audience upon urgent business. 

“ Whence comes he, Damian ?” 

“T cannot tell,” answered the page, somite 
—he was an earl’s younger son—“ he said 
your highness would know him, and he has 
the password.” 

“Have him in hither, then,” said the le- 
gate; “I had need of a hundred ears—is 
Waryn Foliot there?” 

Inquiry was made for him, but without suc- 
cess. Meanwhile, the new claiment for an 
audience was introdnced into the legate’s 
presence. 

“Ha!” said Longchamp—* the Gascon!” 

It was Dubois who entered. He controlled 
a movement of surprise when he saw who 
Longchamp’s companion was; but Abbot 
Martin, though he recognized the saturnine 
features as having been seen before, failed to 
connect them with the visit of the royal pur- 
suivant to Rivelsby. 

“ Well, sir, what tidings? Speak out, and 
to the purpose, if there is aught to tell.” The 
page had withdrawn, and there was no one 
but the abbot within hearing. i 

The esquire bowed low. “The Lord de 
Lacy and Earl Harding came into the town 
after nightfall, and are housed with Sir Hugh 


| Bardolph, in the Nether-gate.” 


“J know it,” said the prelate, shortly. 
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“They have learnt that your holiness will 
be at Rivelsby to-morrow with but small fol- 
lowing. ‘Their purpose is to set upon you by 
the way, on your return, and make prisoner 
of your person—under warraut, as they say, 
from King Richard. There is no design upon 
your life; a small ship waits in the roads at 
Lynn, and your holiness may count, the Lord 
de Lacy saith, on a fair wind for France.” 

Longchamp laughed scornfully. “ The 
very elements will serve them in such a right- 
eous cause,” said he; “they scarce expected 
me, I think, by way of Huntingdon ?” 

“No; their information was, that you would 
have ridden straight yourself to Michamstede 
and Rivelsby, and that the greater part of 
your train had orders to await you here; but 
they still look to find you unprepared on your 
return.” 

“ A man’s counsels are safe when he is his 
own counsellor,” said the legate. “Who 
were of this company at Sir Hugh Bar- 
dolph’s, did you say ?” 

Dubois repeated the names he had already 
mentioned, and added some others. 

“Good!” said Longchamp; “ this tallies 
with what we have learnt already. You were 
present when the Lord de Lacy said this?” 

“T heard all with my own ears,” said Du- 
bos. “I can tell your holiness further the 
number of each knight’s following, the hour 
at which they start, and the roads which they 
are to take ; and I will stake my life upon the 
truth of what I say.” 

“T do not doubt your tidings,” said Long- 
champ, after a short pause, during which he 
had more than once scanned the Gascon’s 
countenance closely; “and now—you said 
that for this service you would ask your own 
reward. I told you that no man ever found 
me a churlish paymaster.” 

“T will be no trespasser on your holiness’ 
well-known bounty for either lands or gold: 
if I have done you good service, and have 
proved my loyalty to King Richard, I would 
seek knighthood at your hands.” 

“ Knighthood!” said Longchamp, with an 
expression of undisguised astonishment; “ by 
my faith, you ask a long price!” 

“T come of knightly blood,” said Dubois, 
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luck to have, ridden under William of Nor- 
mandy, I had won my spurs long since. But 
even as your holiness will; if my service be 
not worth so much, let it go unrewarded- ( 
am content.” 

Longchamp looked at him for a few mo- 
ments with an expression which it was not 
easy to read. Dubois met him look for look, 
and neither flinched nor colored. If it had 
heen an over-bold request, at least he main- 
tained it boldly. 

“ Forward here, gentle sirs!” said the prel- 
ate, rising at last, and calling to his knights 
below ; “ I have a grace to bestow on a worthy 
gentleman who hath laid me under heavy ob- 
ligation ; but for whose good service, indeed, 
it is like enough that some of ye might have 
lost an indifferent master. Sir Guy ‘Treherne 
—your sword.” 

The followers of Longchamp gathered 
round the foot of the dais, and whispers of 
curiosity passed rapidly from one to the other, 
for the Gascon was a stranger to them all. 

“Kneel!” said the legate, addressing Du- 
bois. 

The esquire seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment. There was something in the legate’s 
eye which did not altogether correspond with 
an act of favor. He bent one knee, however. 

From the seat out of which he had just 
risen, Longchamp drew a heavy bag of coin 
—from which he was wont to reward suc* 
performances as that of Perrinet—and struck 
Dubois with it on the shoulder with his full 
strength, so as almost to bring him backwards 
to the ground. ‘The leathern bag burst with 
the force of the blow, and Byzantine gold and 
English silver rolled on the floor in rich con- 
fusion. 

“ Pick up the wages of your work, and be- 
gone!” said the legate, fiercely; “there is 
gold enough there to buy half the dukedom 
of Aquitaine—but didst thou dare to think I 
would prostitute knighthood to a traitor?” 

“Sir Judas! Sir Judas! the knight of the 
money-bag!” cried Perrinet the rhymester, 
coming forward from the throng; “a very 
taking theme for minstrelsy !” 

Dubois had risen to his feet, glaridg with 
rage, and laid his hand upon his dagger. 


boldly; “I have-served under the king in| For the moment it was a question whether 


Palestine; I have fought in a good score of 
stricken fields, and dealt as good blows on 


( 
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the prelate’s life was safe, and Abbot Martin 
himself made a movement forward to arrest 


Paynim and Christian as any knight who ; the attack which he expected. But furious as 
stands in this presence. Had it but been my | he was, the Gascon’s prudence checked him, 
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and he vented his rage in a safer quarter. 
Sheathing his half-drawn weapon, and turning 
upon Perrinet, he struck the unfortunate poet 
in the throat with his clenched hand with 
such good-will that he sent him headlong 
backwards amongst the circle that stood 
round. The same voices that had applauded 
the jest were ready also to sympathize with 
the reprisal, and Perrinet’s fall excited more 
merriment than compassion. 

“T will keep one piece, my lord of Ely, in 
token of remembrance,” said Dubois, stooping 
to pick up one of the gold coins that lay at 
his feet, and biting his teeth hard into the 
metal; “the slaves who serve your holiness 
are welcome to gather the rest. If this jest 
is played out, fair knights and gentlemen, I 
pray you of your courtesy to let me pass.” 

They moved aside for him, not perhaps 
without some involuntary respect for his bold 
speech and bearing. Longchamp gave no 
sign to interfere with him; and as he still 
handled his dagger as he moved towards the 
door, there was that in the pale face and 
gleaming eye which did not invite any need- 
less meddling. 

“Pardieu! my good brother,” said Long- 
champ as he watched the Gascon withdraw, 
“that bold villain hath chafed me more than 
is altogether seemly; but knighthood, for- 
sooth, for one that has betrayed his master! 
Nathless, his communication I verily believe 
is true to the letter, and I must use it too: 
for such scavenger’s work as I have here to 
do, one must needs handle foul: instruments 
by-times.” He drew the abbot further apart 
as he continued. “It seems our journey to- 
gether to-morrow must be put off: I must to 
Lincoln at once, where my main power lies, 
that I be not trapped here like vermin. Riv- 
elsby must go unvisited for this time—the 
less I need care therefor, since there is little 
call for visitation while it is under such able 
rule. But even for you, my good friend and 
brother, I doubt whether at the present either 
the journey thither, or the quarter itself, be 
safe. I rede you, be of my company rather 
to Lincoln: we will send for this boy, of whom 
you have elected yourself godfather, and carry 
him with us, if he be near at hand; or he 
can meet us there, when the ways shall be 
clearer.” 

“TI owe your holiness many thanks,” said 
the abbot, “but my duties lie in mine own 
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house, which I have left in questionable keep- 
ing. Come what may, I am bound for Riv- 
elsby in the morning. Remember, my good 
lord, your fair kinswoman, the Lady Gladice, 
who is even now expecting you, may be in 
peril there. I would but that these helpless 
ones were in safety; as for me and my house 
— if our calling is to suffer, we shall suffer, I 
trust, not less courageously, if more deserv- 
edly, than they who have gone before us.” 
“True,” said Longchamp, with a stamp of 
vexation—“ you have well reminded me. 
That wilful girl should have been in a nun- 
nery long since, could I have had my will. 
She may well be in peril, as you say, if all 
that has been told me is true. This must be 
looked to, though it cost me more than I 
should choose. Plague on the wench, that 
she could not time her love-matters better— 
for some such folly is at the bottom of it!” 
He walked a few steps backwards and for- 
wards, more vexed than he cared to show. 
He had too true a spirit to leave a woman in 
danger, who had appealed to his protection: 
the fate of a kingdom might hang on his 
movements during the next few hours, yet 
for a moment he had half resolved to risk it 
all, and keep his tryst with his young kias- 
woman at Rivelsby. But it would have been 
little better than madness, as he felt. In the 
impending struggle for life and power, it was 
most important that he should fall back at 
once upon Lincoln and Ely, where his stanch- 
est and most powerful adherents lay; every 
step that he advanced in the direction of Riv- 
elsby would carry him further into, the district 
where the influence of de Lacy and de Burgh 
was paramount, and entangle him, perhaps 
hopelessly, in the net which they and their - 
partisans had been so cunningly spreading. « 
“ After all,” he said, “until this storm. is 
over, she were at least as safe perhaps at 
Rivelsby as with me. When it is once known 
that I have returned towards Ely, these gal- 
lant lords, it-is like, will find business in that 
quarter. The walls of your convent are 
strong enough, if I remember me rightly, to 
stand against something more than Sir God- 
frey’s loud words ?” 
“The walls are well enough,” said the ab- . 
bot; “ with five hundred men, and munitions 
of war, I would engage—if I were soldier still 
instead of churchman—to ho!d them against 
all Huntingdon for six months. But we have 
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neither men nor money, my lord bishop, and 
a mile of wall with a score of cross-bows is 
but a treacherous dependence.” 

“T must strengthen your garrison as well 
as I may,” said the legate; “though I am 
scant enough of force here, if there be any 
mischief between this and Lincoln, But I 
can spare you, I think, some fifty Brabanters, 
I will go surety for them that they shall eat, 
drink, and swear with any set of knaves go- 
ing; as for fighting, that, I take it, comes 
naturally to most men. In any case, they are 
like to stand by them that feed them; they 
will find but few friends in the country be- 
sides. Sir William Zouche hanged me two of 
them last week, who had strayed from their 
quarters. He is a good knight, and they had 
richly earned it; but had some men ventured 
on it, it might have cost them dear.” 

The abbot sensibly hesitated as he acknowl- 
edged this offer of protection. He felt that 
there was little alternative but to accept it; 
yet the character which his new garrison 
brought with them was far from encouraging. 
These strangers within his gates might prove 
almost as formidable as the enemies without. 
At this moment Foliot presented himself, hay- 
ing heard that the legate had been making in- 
quiry for him. 

“ Waryn,” said he, as he beckoned him for- 
ward, “you love the lord abbot well; I com- 
mend him to your charge, along with the 
good brethren of Rivelsby, until I see peace- 
ful times again. You can raise men enough 
of Sir Marmaduke’s to aid, if you see need ; 
and when you find yourself strong enough in 
other resources, Abbot Martin, you can send 
me my Brabanters back. I have a word for 
you on other matters, Master Foliot, before 
we part to-night, if you will follow me to my 
closet.” 

The abbot took his leave, and returned to 
his own lodging. But before he left the door 
of the legate’s hostel, he called Wolfert, his 
chaplain, who had accompanied him, and had 
been entertained at the knight’s table below. 

“Take these silver pieces,” said he,—he 
sighed as he remembered how small the store 
was from whence they came,—“ and see the 
captain of these wild riders, Wolfert ; bid him, 
for courtesy, pick me out of his band men of 
some small decency and discretion, if they be 
not altogether wanting in such qualities, to 
discharge the legate’s commands ; it were not 
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seemly to have such reprobates within our 
walls, as I fear most of them are.” 

The chaplain had little difficulty in finding 
out the foreigners’ quarters. Guided by wild 
snatches of song and bursts of revelry, he suc- 
ceeded in making his way to the officer who 
was in chief command, and delivering to him 
the abbot’s message. The legate’s order for 
a party to hold themselves in readiness to ac- 
company the churchmen on their return had 
been already communicated to him. 

“ Now, on my word,” said he, as he chinked 
the douceur in his palm, “the abbot hath put 
a hard task upon me, and one that I wot I 
shall have some trouble to make good ; but I 
will serve his reverence with as good a bargain 
asI may. Here, Dannequin ”—he called to 
one of his subordinates who was near him— 
“ you are to betake yourself to the cloister. of 
St. Mary to-morrow—for the reformation of 
your morals, let us hope; see that you take 
with you such men as shall not breed a scan- 
dal on our noble calling Let me think ; who 
have we here? There is Wat the priest, as 
we call him—he was a monk once himseif,” 
he continued, turning to the chaplain, “ and 
could say Paternoster with the best of ye, but 
I fear is somewhat short of practice of late 
years. Then there is Jacob the Fleming—he 
hath a wife and five children in his own coun- 
try, as he avouches: if aught can scber a man, 
that surely will.” 

He summoned round him some score o. 
others who were within call, and addressed to 
them « few sentences of admonition, in a 
rough mixture of jest and earnest. 

“ Harken, Dannequin, and the rest of ye, 
as ye value the lord legate’s favor; he hath 
put a high trust upon ye, to guard the good 
brethren of Rivelsby, who are his especia. 
friends. Ye will have, as is like in so devout 
a house, the best of meat and drink—not to 
speak of the benefit of the good Fathers’ pray- 
ers, and divers religious advantages which I, 
sinner that Iam, am not worthy to speak of: 
ye may feast all day, and pray all night, if it 
like you; but look to it, that you behave 
yourselves in all points discreetly, as being, 
for once in your lives, in godly company. If 
my lord hear of any outbreak amongst ye, it 
were best for ye to betake yourselves to con- 
fession before he comes there, for he will leave 
you but scant leisure afterwards.” 

The men laughed, and promised for them- 
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selves and their companions. The order to 
garrison Rivelsby had not been unpopular; 
for already the cloister was beginning to earn 
a common reputation for. good cheer. Their 
captain, to do him justice, performed his share 
of the compact honorably; there was not a 
man ordered on the escort whose character 
was not better than his own, 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 
THE RESCUE. 


Ir was late when Foliot took his leave of 
the legate. The intelligence which had been 
received that evening from Lincoln, and from 
other quarters, had fully confirmed the Gas- 
con esquire’s information in the main; and 
there was no reason to doubt the truth of the 
details of the conspirators’ movements, which 
he had gathered that evening at Sir Hugh 
Bardolph’s by his treacherous espionage. It 
had been the legate’s expressed wish that 
Waryn should accompany him back to Lin- 
coln; for haughty and overbearing as Long- 
champ too often showed himself to his equals, 
he resembled Abbot Martin in one point—he 
often placed unreservedly in the young a con- 
fidence which he refused to their elders; and 
Waryn had been of much use to him in the 
conduct of a correspondence with almost all 
parts of England, the secret of which was 
known but to few. Foliot had pleaded, how- 
ever, for permission to remain for the present 
at Rivelsby; and the alteration in the move- 
ments of the legate, and the possible danger 
to which the Benedictines and their guest 
might be exposed, had led to the resolution 
that he should proceed at once to his father’s 
domain, and raise such force as he could for 
their protection. He had met with Raoul 
again in Longchamp’s train at Huntingdon ; 
and the youth’s eyes brightened with delight 
as Foliot, who had a great liking for his frank 
companionship, proposed that he should, with 
his lord’s permission, ride with him on his 
present expedition to the Leys. He judged 
it safest, in the present disturbed state of the 
neighborhood, to take his journey at once 
that night; they would gain time also by this 
means, and every hour might be of impor- 
tance. 

Escorted, therefore, by six mounted archers 
of the legate’s guard, rather to maintain the 
respect due to Foliot’s station than with any 
idea of their serving as an efficient protection 
in case of attack by the way, the two young 
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men set out for the old castle of the Foliots, 
tolerably confident that the lateness of the 
hour, and their own intimate knowledge of 
the country, which would enable them to avoid 
the more public roads, would secure them 
against any interruption. {t was near mid- 
night when they passed the abbot’s quarters; 
but Foliot, who rightly judged that the supe- 
rior would expect to see him again before he 
left Huntingdon, and who had left many 
things unsaid, turned in at the gateway of the 
court, and giving his horse to one of the men 
to hold, went himself to the abbot’s chamber. 

The street was silent and deserted when 
they had entered it; but a few minutes only 
had passed, while Raoul and the others were 
waiting for Waryn to join them, when the 
tramp of horses was heard approaching from 
the same direction as they had come them- 
selves. Motioning to his companions to re- 
main quiet, Raoul rode out into the gateway; 
and soon a small party, mounted and armed, 
passed close to where he stood almost invisi- 
ble in the deep shadow of the arch, Either 
they did not see him at all, or the appearance 
of a single horseman in his position, in a 
town where many knights and nobles were 
known to have their quarters on that night, 
presented nothing suspicious or remarkable ; 
for they neither paused nor ceased their con- 
versation as they rode by. Nor would the 
young esquire have paid any particular atten- 
tion to the movements of so small a party, 
had he not caught distinctly, as they came up, 
the word “ Rivelsby.” Some question as to 
the distance appeared to be discussed; and 
then came a few words of angry command 
from the leader of the band, enjoining silence 
upon his less cautious comrades. It was suf 
ficient to convince Raoul that, whatever might 
be their object, they were bound for the mon- 
astery. He waited with considerable impa- 
tience for Foliot’s re-appearance; and no 
sooner had the latter returned from his in- 
terview with the abbot, than, before he had 
time to remount, the esquire led him aside, 
and communicated to him what he had just 
seenand heard. Foliot listened with alarmed 
attention. 

“You could not tell who or what they 
were ?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Raoul; “yet methought 
there was a voice I knew amongst them. 
They are none of Ladysmede.” 





“ How many were there in the company?” 
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~ Some eight or ten, men-at-arms and bow- 
men—scarcely more, I think, in all.” 

“They go on no wholesome errand, I dare 
be sworn,” said Waryn, pausing for a mo- 
ment or two before he mounted; “it is like 
enough they may be some of de Lacy’s men, 
and are carrying orders to some of his fellows 
on the other side the river.” It struck him 
that they might be merely engaged in carry- 
ing out’ the design of the confederates to 
close their forces round the legate on his re- 
turn from Rivelsby, and that it was to this 
that their conversation had reference. He 
scarcely thought the movement of sufficient 
importance, therefore, to return again to com- 
municate it to the legate himself. Still there 
was an uneasy doubt in his own mind ; and as 
he led his men out of the court into the street 
again, he determined at least to watch, if pos- 
sible, the road taken by the other party. 
Directing his own followers to keep some dis- 
tance in his rear, he hastily communicated his 
intentions to Raoul, and they two spurred on 
in the hope of gaining sight of the strangers 
again. It was not long before they did so. 
At the end of one of the long, flat ‘roads 
leading out of Huntingdon, the ground rose 
a little, sufficiently to show, about half a mile 
aliead, the figures of a party, corresponding 
im numbers to Raoul’s account, in distinct 
outline fora few moments against the sky. 
Raoul pointed them out eagerly to his com- 
panion. 

“It happens well enough,” said Waryn, 
“that our roads lie in the same direction for 
some miles yet. I had meant, indeed, to 
strike off to the right yonder, as being some- 
what shorter and less frequented; but we 
will see something more of these riders yet, 
be they who they may. We may push on 
now for a while.” 

Still keeping the strangers in sight from 
time to time, until they had now left Hunt- 
ingdon many miles behind them, they came 
at last within view of the point when the main 
roads diverged ; one leading on in the direc- 
tion which they would have to take in order 
to reach’ the Leys, and tbe other following 
more closely the course of the river towards 
Ladysmede and Riveisby. They could ‘see 
that the party they were following took. the 
latter. Foliot -hesitated fora while as to his 
own’ course; at last his determination was 
taken; If he followed them as far as the 


monastery, it could but cause a delay of a few 





hours; if they halted, as he thought probas 
ble, at Ladysmede, it would have led him, 
after all, but a few miles out of his direct road 
to the Leys. The chief precaution to be taker 
was, not to allow the strangers to find out 
that they were thus watched and followed. 
Explaining his object to Raoul, Waryn waited 
at the junction of the roads for his followers 
to rejoin him; and then, directing the young 
esquire to keep his party at sufficient distance 
in the rear to be out of sight, he himself rode 
forward alone, keeping the riders in front of 
him in view from time to time, but concealing 
himself as well as he could under the shadow 
of the trees and thickets by the wayside, or 
hanging back out of sight altogether when- 
ever the level, open road would have made bis 
figure too conspicuous jn the bright moon- 
light. Even if they caught sight occasionally 
of a single horseman in the rear, he did not 
think it likely that such a circumstance would 
affect their movements, 

So they rode on, until the turn to Ladys- 
mede was past, and the horsemen, leaving its 
towers on their left, rode on towards the 
bridge at Swinford Mill, which was scarce 
three miles from the monastery... It was 
plain, then, that either Rivelsby was the point 
of their destination, or that they were bound 
still further on. A very few minutes would 
decide it; for, after crossing the bridge, if 
they took the by-road to their left, it could 
bring them nowhere but to the abbey gates. 
Carefully keeping himself gut of sight, Waryn 
watched until they should clear the low 
growth of alder and willow by the river's side, 
which they were now riding through, and 
muke their appearance on the bridge. He 
watched and waited—longer than he had cal- 
culated as sufficient for them to reach the 
spot—but he saw nothing. ‘There was a drift 
of cloids over the moon, too, at the time, 
which prevented his seeing as plainly as be- 
fore. But he listened, and could hear no 
horse-hoofs on the bridge, as in the still, clear 
night he could hardly have failed to do; and 
when the moon shone out again as before, 
there was no living figure in sight. He rode 
cautiously forward, and watched and listened 
again. So long a time had now passed, that 
he could hear the sound of his own party 
coming up in the distance. It became clear 
to him that, whatever had become of the 
strangers, they could hardly have crossed 
Swinford Bridge. Far from quieting his sus- 
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ficion that they were bound on some evil 
érrand to Rivelsby, this circumstance served 
to increase it. There was no regular fre- 
quented horse-road on that side of the river; 
but the low thickets with which the banks 
were lined were well adapted for concealment 
or ambuscade. The correspondence which 
the prior had been carrying on with the ene- 
mies of the legate, and which, thanks to the 
latter’s liberal payment of his spies, had 
passed through Waryn’s hands, made it prob- 
able enough that some treachery might be 
planned there during the abbot’s absence ; or 
there might be some attempt on the part of 
Sir Godfrey or his friend to obtain possession 
of the person of the heiress of Willan’s Hope. 

He waited, therefore, after crossing the river, 
for Raoul and the others to rejoin him; and 
then, stationing one of his small party within 
view of the bridge, with strict injunctions to 
keep close, and to bring him intelligence if 
any persons crossed it, or if he saw any move- 
ment on the other side of the river, he rode 
on with the rest in silence, but at a brisk pace, 
’ the abbey. 

_ The road which they took was in a line 
much more direct than the course of the 
river, from which it consequently diverged 
some distance immediately after crossing it at 
the mill, and did not approach it again until 
within a short distance of the abbey. Al- 
ready its old towers almost threw their 
shadow on Foliot and his companions, when 
a cry, twice or thrice repeated, struck upon 
their ears from the meadows by the water- 
side. It might have been nothing more than 
the note of some of the wild-fowl, flocks of 
which, of all kinds, found food and shelter 
in the thick osier-beds and swampy ground 
which bordered the river, many acres of which, 
in a wet season, presented the appearance of 
a wide mere. Had Foliot’s ears been less 
suspicious, it might have passed without no- 
tice, but at this moment he was on the watch 
for any sound or sight more than ordinary. 
He checked his horse at once, and holding 
ut, his hand to his surprised followers, whose 
obtuser senses had not remarked it, he bid 
them stop and listen. Raoul had heard it 
tuo. At the moment when both had almost 
come to the conclusion that it was really 
nothing more than the cry of a heron or 
some other water-bird, it was repeated. This 
time the sound was even more peculiar— 
more like a human voice, but as if muffled 
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and subdued. All bent forward eagerly te 


look and listen, for it seemed as if it cam, 


from no great distance; but the fog along 
the river’s banks defied one sense, and went 
far to bewilder the other, for there was @ dif- 
ference of opinion amongst the listeners as 
to the quarter from which the sound had 
proceeded. Again it came—for an instant 
only, but now so loud and distinct that even 
the rude bowmen started, for it seemed al- 
most close beside them. There was no longer 
any doubt as to its nature ; it must have been 
a woman’s voice, and in bitter peril or dis- 
tress. Dashing through the low fence that 
lined the roadway, as by a simultaneous im- 
pulse, Waryn and Raoul made down towards 
the river, the rest following as they might. 
There was no word spoken ; not only because 
any answering shout that would have betrayed 
their near neighborhood might have defeated 
their object, if any violence were afoot, but 
also because in both of the young men their 
whole faculties were absorbed for the mo+ 
ment in the intense eagerness te reach the 
spot where their help seemed to be required, 
Less than two minutes, at headlong spee? 
found them at the river's side. But even now 
they could see or hear nothing. Floundering 
in the heavy ground, they dashed on instine- 
tively towards the abbey. They did not hear 
the voice again; but as they stopped fcr an 
instant to listen, they caught the sound of 
oars in the same direction. Bright as the 
night was, the heavy mist clung so close and 
thick where they now were, that they could 
barely see threescore yards before them. 
They were almost close under the abbey 
walls, where what was called the water-gate 
opened on the river, which washed the outer 
precinct, before they knew they were ao near. 
A few paces more, and the cause of the pite- 
ous outcry they had heard became evident 
enough, though it was longer before the whele 
scene became intelligible. 

A female figure, whose white dress was 
the first object which broke upon their eyes 
clearly through the mist, stood clinging to 
one of the low willow-trees on the ‘bank 
nearly opposite. Two men were trying, with 
as little actual violence as possible, to. unloose 
her grasp of it, with the object, apparently, 
of mounting her upon a horse-which a ahird 
held close at hand. Two or three. others, 
themselves mounted, and holding their com- 
rades’. herges, stood at a little distance. <A 
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flat boat, with one or two persons in it, lay 


close alongside. There was no cry heard 
now from the victim of this outrage—a scarf 
had been tied close over her mouth; but so 
unequal a struggle could not have lasted even 
so long as it already had, if it had not been 
that the men were plainly exceedingly cau- 
tious of hurting their prisoner—a risk which 
her desperate grasp of the tree to which she 
clung made it difficult to avoid. They seemed 
to be waiting until her failing strength would 
make further resistance impossible. Both 
Foliot and Raoul recognized the struggling 
figure at once as that of the Lady Gladice. 

So intent had her captors been upon their 
one object, that they did not appear to have 
heard the approach of riders on the opposite 
bank ; and it was not until they saw the fig- 
ures of Waryn and his companion burst into 
sight through the veil of mist, and heard 
their loud and indignant shouts of wrath and 
defiance, that they were aware of any threat- 
ened interruption to their proceedings. 

‘“ Let go, false villains ;”— Unhand her, 
on your lives!”—cried Foliot and Raoul in 
the same breath, waving their swords as if 
they would have hurled them across the river. 

For a moment the two men who had seized 
Gladice, startled at this sudden <pparition, 
half let go their hold. She took advantage 
‘of it to tear the covering from her mouth, 
and to ‘appeal piteously to the new-comers 
(whom, however, she did not seem to recog- 
nize) for help. The men still stood irreso- 
Jute; Foliot and the young esquire, though 
their own followers had not yet come up, rep- 
resented to their alarmed fancy an indefinite 
force of enemies. A voice, which seemed to 
come from the leader of the party, soon re- 
called them to a juster appreciation of their 
position. 

“Cowardly fools!” said he, riding forward, 
“ig not the river betwixt ye?” 

He advanced towards Gladice as he spoke, 
.as if to aid the others in forcing her on horse- 
‘back. She clung desperately to the willow, 
cand again shrieked wildly for help. 

“Oh, save me! save me! for the blessed 
wirgin’s sake, whoever ye be—take me from 
tliese men’s hands! O Master Foliot,” she 
said, as at the moment she recognized his 
features or his voice—“ for the love of Heaven 
and honor, save me!” 

Waiyn gnashed his teeth with honest rage 
‘as the gallant animal he rode, by an instinct 
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more prudent than his master’s, refused; in 
spite of the spur which was driven into him 
up to the rowel, to take the water. Dee} 
and wide, and with no footing on its steep 
banks for a horse to land without the utmost 
difficulty, steed and rider might hardly have 
made good the passage of that river, even if 
no enemy had opposed them on the other 
side. Twice the good chestnut refused it; 
his sagacity was proof against his master’s 
excited temper, which might be judged of 
by the oath which escaped his lips. Raoul 
had made the same attempt, and with a sim- 
ilar failure. He had even, in a fit of boyish 
desperation succeeded in backing his horse 
partly over the bank, but, fortunately for 
himself and his rider, he struggled out again. 

What was to be done? to dismount, and 
swim across in the face of their opponents, 
would be all but madness. The reception 
they would meet with in such an attempt was 
plainly intimated by the voice which now 
came to them across the water. 

“ Ride back, if ye love your lives! meddle 
not with them who seek not to meddle with 
you. No harm is meant to the lady—but 
keep back, or ye are but dead men! ” 

An arrow whistled close to Waryn’s ear, as 
if to give emphasis to the warning; but the 
leader seemed to rebuke the man who had 
discharged it. At this moment the slender 
escort that had followed them from Hunting- 
don rode up. Leaping from his horse, and 
trembling with excitement, Foliot seized a 
bow from the hands of the first, and whis- 
pered to the next of his comrades,— 

“Shoot me a straight bolt now, and I will 
not fail to remember it. Take him on the 
gray horse yonder.” 

The man had unslung his bow, and had his 
arrow fitted. But the movement had been 
marked on the other side. Another bow- 
string twanged before he could draw his own, 
and he dropped at Waryn’s feet, writhing in 
his death-throes. 

It did not unsteady Foliot’s hand, though 
the poor bowman grasped his knee in his si- 
lent agony. But it gave a fierce meaning te 
the low laugh which burst from him, as 0 
smothered groan from the opposite side gave 
assurance that his own aim had at least 


avenged him. For the first time he had . 


taken life, and felt nothing but a terrible ex- 
ultation. He saw at once, however, that hie 


‘own diminished party stood too much exposed 
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for this kind: of contest to be carried on suc- 


cessfully, even if their adversaries were not 
superior in their number of archers—for they 
were sheltered in great measure by the wil- 
low-trees, of which they would well know 
how to take advantage. 

“ Back, under the wall, all of you, and dis- 
mount—let the horses go!” He stepped 
back himself as he spoke, while he fitted a 
new arrow to the weapon he held in his hand. 
Onder the abbey wall they were in such strong 
shadow, as to be all but invisible from the 
other side. 

Again Waryn drew his bow, and one of 
the men who had laid hands on Gladice 


‘dropped forwards amongst the reeds. 


Their adversaries, on the other hand, were 
evidently not so anxious to continue the con- 
test as to carry off their prey. The boat had 
already made its way up the stream. One or 
two arrows struck the wall behind Waryn; 
but the leader’s voice was heard again in loud 
tones, ordering some of his men to fall back 
under shelter of the trees, while he himself, 
with some sort of apology, as it seemed, for 


chis violence, tore Gladice from her hold,.and 


half dragged, half carried her towards the 
aorse. Once more her piteous appeal came 
across the water. 

Waryn followed the man with his eye as 
he moved, his arrow drawn to the head, yet 
not daring to discharge it, the two figures 
were in such perilous contiguity. Twice he 
raised and levelled the weapon, and twice he 
lowered it again, not venturing to shoot. 
For one instant his impulse again was to 
dash into the river, and swim across, at any 


-hazard, to the rescue. But his better sense 


told him that such an act was but throwing 
away his only real chance of effecting her 
deliverance. In his eagerness, he had stepped 
out from the cover of the wall, and every 
movement was visible enough to those on the 
other side of the river. 

“Shoot!” cried Gladice, ceasing for a mo- 
ment to struggle in her captor’s grasp, as she 
saw Foliot’s hesitating action—* shoot, in 
God’s name! shoot, and fear not!” 

The man who held her saw his advantage, 
and kept his prisoner as much as possible in 
front of him, while he still strove to force her 
on the horse. Waryn’s bowmen had -not 
been idle, and the comrade who was assisting 
him had already been wounded, and obliged 


to let go: his:hold. 





Again Waryn had drawn -his arrow to the 
head, when a sudden movement in the two fig- 
ures brought Gladice into the line of his aim. 
He waited an instant, and then raised the 
bow again, but his hand shook and his eye 
failed him. He lowered it once more, with a 
muttered expression of impatience at his own 
weakness. He had never felt a Jack of confir 
dence in his own skill before. It could be 
barely twoscore yards to where they stood, 
and at that length he would have held. it 
child’s play to shoot within a finger’s-breadth, 
It was not the light that was in. fault—that 
was good enough; he could see the white 
arms gleaming in the moonlight, as bright 
as if it were day. Standing where he did, 
he was a mark at once for the archers oppo- 
site. Two or three arrows were aimed at 
him while he hesitated; one glanced off. his 
steel cap, one went through his shoulder up 
to the feather—but he neither heard nor felt, 
He breathed a word of inward prayer, and 
let his arrow go. A faint scream followed 
the shot, and he saw Gladice and her captor 
come to the ground together. His brain and 
eye swam, so that he could no longer see dia- 
tinetly ; but he threw the bow from him, and 
in another moment was breasting the river. 

Raoul, meanwhile, armed with no other 
weapon than his sword, had fretted impa- 
tiently on the bank for some few moments in 
helpless inactivity. ‘Then, riding a short dis- 
tance up the stream, he sought to find some 
Jess impracticable passage. At one point the 
shelving bank seemed to promise better for 
his object. His horse had been wounded by 
an arrow, and, stung with the pain, answerea 
perhaps the more readily to the esquire’s dep 
perate spurring, and: plunged at last bodily 
into the deep water. Horse and rider made 
their way across with some little difficulty, 
unnoticed by either party, whose, attention 
was fully occupied elsewhere; but the steep 
banks under the willows, where the full course 
of the stream lay, and where the water was 
many feet in depth to the very edge, offered 
no footing to the struggling animal, already 
exhausted with loss of blood. Raoul, after 
many attempts, finding him failing under his 
weight, endeavored to throw himself’ off.to 
the bank; but in the effort his foot caught 
either in the stirrup.or the housings, and the 
animal, plunging more wildly than _ ever, 
dragged him along under the willows in the 
direction of the combatants. In. vain were 
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afl his desperate struggles to extricate him- 
self; and by the time that Foliot had touched 
the opposite bank, the young esquire was 
being carried all but senseless down the 
stream. 

» It was with a mixed feeling of relief and of 
painful apprehension that Waryn, upon gain- 
ing the bank, saw Gladice rise from the 
ground, and struggle towards him. He 
could see that her white dress was stained 
‘with blood. 

* Mother of Heaven !” said he, as he rushed 
to meet her—* you surely are not hurt!” 

“No,” she said, trying in vain to command 
fier feelings, and bursting into a fit of violent 
weeping, the reaction of long excitement, as 
she recognized the face of a friend, and leant 
on him for a moment for support—* No! I 
nave taken no harm; this blood ”"—she gave 
@ sickly, shuddering smile as she looked down 
at it—" is not mine; but are we safe now ?” 

She clung to Foliot, while she looked round 
still in trembling apprehension. Disheart- 
ened by their leader’s fall, and being them- 
selves probably more interested in their own 
safety than in the success of their object, the 
men had taken to their horses and were al- 
ready galloping off. The appearance of Fo- 
fiot, and the plunging of Raoul’s horse in the 
water, had made them think it possible that 
the attacking party were crossing the river in 
greater force. Gladice’s eyes rested in alarm 
upon the struggling animal, which now rose 
with his fore-legs on the bank almost at their 
feet. 

Dazzled and bewildered as he was, Waryn 
guessed at once that Raoul had tried to swim 
the stream. 

* Where is the boy?” he exelaimed, as he 
saw that the horse was riderless, 

“Who? what?” said Gladice, only cling- 
ing to him in fresh alarm. 

Gently but rapidly Foliot unclasped the 
arm from his shoulder. Raoul was drowning. 
He rushed to the bank and called his name, 
but there was no answer. He was about 
plunging into the river again, when he saw 
that the horse was prevented from making 
good his landing by an arm that still clutched 
his rein. In another moment he had drawn 
the insensible body of the young esquire to 
fand; and Gladice, who had now come to 
éome half-comprehension of what had hap- 
‘pened, was kneeling with him by Raoul’s side, 
Chafing the cold breast, and‘using’ such sim- 
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ple means as their unskilled zeal could eug- 
gest to restore warmth and vitality. 

“ Ride round to the abbey gates, men,” 
shouted Foliot to the archers on the other 
side, as soon as he could collect his thoughts 
—“get help at once, and, above all, a boat, 
for the love of Heaven !” E 

Again old Peter was disturbed, and mut- 
tered subdued anathemas against all unsea- 
sonable travellers; but this time he did his 
office by deputy. The bell rang out for lauds 
while the men were telling their hurried story, 
and the sacrist and two or three others, who 
were already on their way to the church, and 
had stopped to listen, no sooner heard Fo- 
liot’s name, and the nature of the service re- 
quired, than they hastened at once to the 
water-gate, where a small boat usually lay for 
the accommodation of the brotherhood, The 
boat, however, was not there; and some litt.e 
time was lost in procuring.a larger one from 
the boathouse. At length it was launched, 
and the sacrist and his brethren arrived just 
when the almost despairing efforts which had 
been made for poor Raoul’s recovery were 
beginning to have some effect, and he was 
giving signs of returning consciousness, The 
good Benedictines at once took his further 
treatment into their own more experienced 
hands—Brother Andrew, shrewd and prompt 
in all emergencies, had even found time to 
bring a stimulating cordial with him—and in 
a few minutes their patient was sufficiently 
restored to admit of being placed in the boat 
and carried over with the rest to the other 
side. No words could have expressed the 
worthy monks’ horror and astonishment, when 
they had time to comprehend the whole par- 
ticulars of the scene ; the Lady Gladice, whom 
they had thought safe within their own walls, 
stood pale and shivering by the river’s side, 
while the bodies of the fallen archers lay 
bleeding before them. No words, indeed, 
did they speak, whatever their feelings were, 
but wisely confined their attention at first ex- 
clusively to Raoul ; and when his case seemed 
in favorable progress, with the unfailing char- 
ity of their order, they turned their attention 
to the wounded men who lay near. Three, 
when gently moved and spoken to, gave signs 
of life, and were lifted carefully into the boat 
by the Benedictines. Waryn could not resist 
an exclamation of impatience when, after care- 
fully wrapping his cloak round Gladice, who 
was shivering with cold and: terror, he had 
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placed: her in the boat, and was waiting for 
them to push off. 

“ Let the hounds lie,” he said, as they went 
to fetch the second man—* there are lives 
here in peril which were ill risked to save a 
hundred such—let them reap their own de- 
serts.” 

“Nay, my son,” said one of the Benedic- 
tines, old and gray-headed,—“ all lives are 
alike in the sight of Heaven.” 

They soon completed their work of mercy ; 
and Waryn, rebuked and silent, said no more 
until they reached the water-gate, 

. As they touched the steps at the landing- 
place, Gladice suddenly rose, and looked wildly 
round her. 

“ Bertha!” she cried,—“ Bertha !—Harry ! 
where are they?” A low groan came from 
the bottom of the boat, where the wounded 
men lay. The sacrist put down his oar, and 
looked in the face of the one who lay next 
him. 

“He it is, sure enough,” said the monk, “ if 
Harry be his name: how he came here is an- 
other matter—he is sore hurt, I fear.” 

“ And Bertha—my poor Bertha! where is 
she? She was with us in the boat, Shame 
on me that I should forget her! Oh! for 
Heaven’s love,” Gladice cried, laying her hand 
on Waryn’s shoulder, “ seek her for me! we 
must not leave herin such hands—I pray you, 
let us seek her at once!” 

It was an unanswerable appeal, Reluc- 
tantly giving Gladice herself into the sacrist’s 
charge, and leaving the rest to carry. the 
wounded men, Waryn took two of the archers 
with him in the boat, and pulled again across 
the stream, After searching in vain the bank 
where the struggle had taken place, and 
shouting jioudly the poor tire-woman’s name, 
he bethought himself of the boat which had 
disappeared, and proceeded up the stream, 
though with little hope of overtaking it, At 
the distance of about a mile they found it 
lying under the bank, but empty. Of poor 
Bertha (who had followed her mistress to 
Rivelsby only, as it seemed, to share a new 
peril) they could find no trace. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE RETURN. 


Ir was high noon on the day following when 
Abbot Martin again made his appearatice at 
Rivelsby, an his return from Huntingdon. 
Peter, when he opened the great gates for his 





admission, stared at his superior and his 
strange retinue with evident alarm and mie- 
giving, as if his nerves had not yet recovered 
the shock which they had experienced from 
the strange visitant two nights ago. The ab. 
bot spoke to the old man with his usual frank, 
and kindly greeting, but Peter only shook hig 
head, fumbled with his keys, and muttered 
something which sounded but ominously for a 
welcome. He looked more and more. be, 
wildered as the wild-looking train of lances 
and bow-men filed through the entrance after 
the churchmen, and addressed to each other 
rough expressions of admiration at the noble 
quadrangle which opened upon their view, and 
promised such substantial and well-provided 
quarters, He lifted his hands once or twice, 
as in a kind of pious protest, as the Braban- 
ters passed ; although, in fact, they exhibited 
what was for them an unusual degree of grav+ 
ity and decorum. Abbot Martin remarked 
the old porter’s strange expression, which he 
attributed to the effect produced by the sight 
of the legate’s retainers. 

“ Peter does not love strange faces,” he ob- 
served quietly to Wolfert as they passed on, 

“ Our new friends, it must be granted, have 
not a very taking. cast of countenance,” re» 
plied the chaplain. 

“Peter grows too old for his ‘office, me- 
thinks,” remarked the treasurer, who was less 
charitably disposed ; ‘he were far better in 
the infirmary.” 

He spoke out of a guide disgust at hie 
superior’s reception; and besides he had 9 
brother in the monastery who was expecting 
promotion, and the porter’s was a place of 
trust, and enjoyed privileges and perquiaites 
accordingly. 

The abbot had arrived at the hour of vali 
tion, which might in part account for the fact 
that few of his house came, forward to greet 
him, Waryn Foliot, however, had long been 
anxiously on the watch for hiscoming. Hourg 
before it was possible that the journey could 
have. been accomplished, he .had been impa- 
tiently pacing the terrace, looking out towards 
Swinford Bridge. It was with a feeling of in; 
tense relief that he at last made out the ab- 
bot’s train winding over it, and knew that he 
had escaped the dangers. of the road. He 
might have found the time pass less slowly, 
had he been able to question the Lady Glad- 
ice herself in person as to the cause of her 
last night’s danger, and have received the ex: 
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planation from her own lips. But he had not 
seen her since his return to the abbey from 
his ineffectual senrch after Bertha, for she had 
not left her chamber, nor would he have 
chosen to intrude upon her privacy until the 
abbot’s return. He had, however, visited her 
wounded follower in company with the sacrist, 
and had gleaned from him such particulars as 
served to throw some light upon the late out- 
rage. He found cropt Harry sitting on his 
pallet, weak and pale, but sufficiently master 
of his faculties to give a tolerably connected 
account of all that had happened within his 
own knowledge. He had been summoned at 
midnight to attend his lady, as he understood, 
to Huntingdon. A boat was waiting for them 
at the river-steps, and they were to go part of 
the way by water, because the roads were dan- 
gerous—an escort was awaiting them further 
on. He had found his mistress apparently 
in considerable tribulation at the sudden- 
ness of the message, and the unseasonable- 
ness of the hour; and two of the. brethren 
were endeavoring to cheer and comfort her. 
They had it, they said, under the abbot’s 
hand, that she was to go; some powerful kins- 
man of hers, a bishop or the like, had sent 
for her; so that at last she was over-per- 
suaded. One of the monks—the prior, as he 
believed—had been very anxious to the last, 
that he, Harry, should be left behind, saying 
that it was ill to be cumbered with too many 
in the boat, and that Bertha’s company would 
be sufficient ; nay, that the churchmen them- 
felves would go with her until they met the 
escort; but that the Lady Gladice had re- 
fused to stir without him, and that he himself 
would have surely found a place in the boat if 
he had been forced to tumble one of the rev- 
erend fathers out of it; indeed, he added with 
an oath, that he was just now inclined to be- 
lieve that for so doing St. Bennet himself 
would have given him absolution. He went 
on to-say that the prior—for it surely was the 
prior—had let them out at the river-gate, 
where a boat and men were waiting; that 
they had crossed the river to get out of the 
stream, as the churchmen said, and touched 
upon the bank, as though it had been by acci- 
dent; that two or three men jumped up from 
among the reeds, and sprang into the boat— 
that Bertha screamed, and that he had raised 
his axe and would have given short account 
of one of them, but that, as he believed, one 
of the monks had caught his arm—then came 
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a crashing blow upon his own head, and th« 
moon and stars seemed strangely multiplied, 
but he had struggled ashore, as he believed — 
and there his reminiscences of the night ended. 

Of -the other wounded men, whom the 
monks had ecarried.into the abbey, one was in 
a dying state, the other had been shot through 
the face, and either could, or would, say noth- 
ing. 
There could be no doubt but that Gladice 
had been decoyed from the abbey by a false 
message from the abbot, and little that the 
prior himself had been the chief agent in this 
detestable treachery. The horsemen whom 
Foliot had tracked from Huntingdon, and of 
whom he had lost sight so strangely at Swin- 
ford Bridge, had no doubt ridden along the 
further bank of the river, and awaited there, 
by a preconceried plan, the crossing of the 
boat from the monastery. It was no wonder 
that Waryn had chafed with indignotion and 
anxiety as he walked to and fro, watching 
what little he could see of the road by which 
the abbot. was to come; if any thing should 
have occurred to detain him at Huntingdon, 
or ‘if, as was by no means improbable, he 
he should be cut off in his return by some 
new movement on the part of Sir Godfrey or 
his fellow-conspirators, in what a position 
should he find himself at Rivelsby ! knowing 
himself to be in such a nest of traitors—for 
in the first burst of his wrath Waryn was in- 
clined to class all the poor Benedictines in 
that category—without authority or power to 
take any measures for his own or others’ 
safety. He did not feel the burden of his re 
sponsibilities the less, perhaps, since that pit- 
eous appeal to his protection had rung across 
the water. 

In the sacrist, indeed, he believed that he 
had found one that he could implicitly trust. 
Brother Andrew had been present while Fo- 
liot had extracted from Gladice’s follower the 
information which has already been recorded ; 
nay, he had heard it all piecemeal beforehand, 
while he was dressing the man’s wound: he 
had even taken the precaution of impressing 
upon him the necessity of a cautious silence 
upon all these particulars, and especially as 
to the prior’s supposed share in the transac- 
tion, to any in the monastery except Foliot and 
himself; and for this reason had taken upon 
himself an office which would have been more 
naturally performed by the servants of the in- 
firmary. His patient, though inclined to be 
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garrulous enough upon all matters which eon- 
cerned himself or others—a quality which had 
already gained him some popularity in his new 
quarters—was shrewd and faithful enough to 
see the need of this precaution, and feigned 
either sleep or ignorance when others of the 
brethren—one an emissary from the prior 
himse]f—tried to ascertain from him what he 
remembered of his last night’s adventure. 
But when Foliot was disposed to take Brother 
Andrew into council, and to question him as 
to. what he might know or suspect of the 
prior’s dealings, he did not find his confidence 
as fully reciprocated as he could have wished. 
Mysterious shakes of the head and short 
ejaculations were pretty nearly all that the 
sacrist vouchsafed in answer. He looked 
upon ail outside the walls of his convent as 
Gentiles, who were not to be trusted with the 
secrets, or. admitted to a knowledge of the 
failings, of a privileged people. Besides, 
Waryn was young; which was synonymous 
in his eyes with the sins of folly, rashness, 
and, in short, all the opposite qualities to 
sound counsel. Though he bestowed on him, 
therefore, many words of what he intended 
for gracious encouragement and patronizing 
kindness, and endeavored to show in his pecu- 
liar manner that he appreciated his services, 
they did not advance much in the way of a 
mutual understanding. It did not contribute 
to this result, perhaps, in the young man’s 
present mood, that in discussing the cireum- 
stances and probable motives of the last night’s 
outrage, Brother Andrew introduced by way 
of comparison some profoundly moral obser- 
vations as to Mother Eve, Delilah, Helen of 
Troy, and other characters profane and sacred. 
If there was a sly twinkle in the sacrist’s eye 
as he thus philosophized, which might have 
led to a doubt whether he was altogether in 
earnest, Waryn was too angry to observe it. 

He had been almost as anxious, however, 
as Foliot or Raoul could be, for his superior’s 
safe return, and had been sitting quietly in 
Brother Peter’s chamber at the gate, awaiting 
him. He knew that expected arrivals do not 
eome the quicker for being watched along the 
road. 

“ T would he were come too, Brother Peter,” 
he had said, as Raoul left them together after 
coming for the third time at least to look out 
from the upper room in the gate-tower, which 
was ascended: by a little stair from that in 
which they were sitting, which he fancied 
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commanded rather a more distant view than: 
the terrace. “ Ay, Iam fain enough for him 
to be here—St. Mary bring him safely by the 
way! But the mother of Sisera, I reckon, 
did not hasten the chariot by looking forth 
of the lattice window.” 

He was the first to assist the abbot to dise 
mount when he at last arrived. 

“ The saints be. praised, father,” said he as. 
he held the stirrup, “ that we have you homes 
again—we little hoped for you so earlys 
Nay,” he added in a whisper, “ there be some 
here who scarce looked for your reverence to 
return at all.” 

The abbot did not reply at once, for his» 
eyes were fixed on Foliot’s face, who was ase: 
sisting him on the other side. He saw at 
once, by its expression, that there was some-: 
thing to be told: his own forebodings helped: 
him to the conclusion that it was evil. 

“Ts all well, Waryn?” he inquired, anx- 
iously. 

“ Welcome home, my good lord—you come: 
in good time,” replied Foliot, evading a direct- 
answer to his question, while others were by: 
to listen. He led the abbot aside a few steps, 
and proceeded to explain to him, briefly and: 
hurriedly, so much as he knew of the events 
of the past night. { 

“T told you,” said he, “that the prior wns: 
false; you.need now no further proof of it.” | 

The abbot’s honest indignation scarcely left 
him the power of speech for the first few mo-i 
ments. Unsuspicious to a fault, treachery: 
and falsehood struck him with tenfold abhor= 
rence when they were proved. 

“By St. Mary! but he shall rue it,” he ex- 
claimed, “ if it were the last act of my lifef 
Ihave used the power which Heaven hath 
given me all too lightly, hitherto—it has 
been my sin, my grievous sin; but I were 
more unworthy even than yon false traitor 
himself, if I let such a deed go unpunished 
for an hour. Where is the prior ? ” he asked) 
turning to the sacrist, who stood at a respect- 
ful distance. 

“He is in the refectory with the brethren,* 
said the sacrist. 

“ Let us go thither at once.” 

Through the lofty archway, which connected 
the two quadrangles to the refectory Abbet 
Martin straightway proceeded, followed by 
Foliot and the sacrist. He acknowledged the 
lowly obeisance of the few monks whom he 
passed on his way in a more constrained man- 





ner than usual; he had but too much at the 
noment to occupy his thoughts. 

Prior Hugh sat in the place of honor 

. amongst the assembled brethren. Not in the 
abbot’s chair, which was left vacant; but in 
all other respects he had assumed, as of 
right, the superior’s office and authority. He 
had done what he could, during these few 
hours of rule, to increase his popularity not 
only with those whom he already counted 
amongst his friends, but with the large mass 
of indifferentism which at Rivelsby, as else- 
where, was always ready to go with the stream 
of present success which might be likely to 
earry their own advantage with it. An ample 
allowance of mead, at the prior’s private cost, 
was being set upon the board (though it was 
a maigre day) as the abbot entered, as if to 
ibaugurate a new and more liberal adminis- 
tration. 

All rose as Abbot Martin passed up the 
long line of tables, and without a word took 
his own proper seat. His sudden appearance 
—perhaps also the unusually stern expression 
upon his features—produced an evident con- 
sternation. Some ominous foreboding kept 
even those voices silent, which would have 
been most ready to welcome heartily his safe 
return. Brother looked at brother with 
glances of various expression ; but only a few 
here and there whispered to each other their 
thoughts, One fruit already had been borne 
from the. seeds of discontent and discord 
which Prior Hugh had long been sowing so 
diligently—no man there now fully trusted 
his neighbor. 

The prior set down the cup from which he 
had been drinking, and his face flushed purple 
as though the draught were choking him. 
He recovered himself, however, before the 
abbot reached the spot where he sat, and even 
succeeded in greeting his superior with a 
fairly assumed show of congratulation and 
deference. 

“Welcome, my lord abbot—earlier than 
we had hoped, of we had surely not suffered 
you to take us thus unawares,” 

The abbot made him no reply. 

“Take this hence,” said he to the lay 
brother who officiously placed a beaker of 
wine before him—“ it beseems us better to 

| fast than to feast to-day, when the faith and 
honor of our house is trampled in the dust 
by those who should most maintain it! Brother 
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Oswald!” he called to the third prior, who 
sat near, “ you are the eldest of us in years, 
and I have to lay on you an office which I 
never thought to have had cause to exercise 
on the humblest of my children here—still 
less ”—his voice broke as he went on, but he 
mastered himself, and his last words pierced 
the intense silence, distinct though not loud, 

“ Take in charge Hugh, no longer prior of 
this house, but perjured to his monastic oath, 
and a traitor to his king!” 

The prior had felt that he was detected, and 
was resolved to brave it out. As the aged 
monk, timid and hesitating, moved towards 
him to execute the superior’s command, he 
drew back a step or two, and shouted aloud 
to the assembled monks. 

“ Listen, good brothers! we have borne 
with this lord abbot too long! He does well 
to make the most of his few days of power— 
he knows that already there is a warrant 
passed for his deposing. The right noble . 
Earl of Morton—” 

“To prison with him straight, Brother Ane 
drew; call the servitors to aid if he resist— 
we will listen to no treason here!” 

The sacrist was making his way up.to sup- 
port the hesitating and trembling official, 
when the prior's friends closed round him, 
and seemed inelined to offer at least a pas- 
sive resistance to the abbot’s authority. The 
prior stood with his back against the refec- 
tory wall, and still, loudly appealing against 
the abbot’s proceeding, seemed determined, 
to bid defiance to his would-be captors. Fo- 
liot was pressing forward, when the abbot 
stopped him. 

“He is a son of the Church,” he said 
“ false and unworthy as he is—we will not lay 
secular hands upon him, if it may be helped, 
On your obedience, my sons, I call upon you 
to remove this bold, bad man from amongst 
us.” 
The prior’s friends still made a close circle 
round him, and looks of defiance met the ab- 
bot on many faces within view. The better 
disposed of the monks, on the other hand, 
seemed cowed and irresolute, when a single 
powerful figure forced its way with quiet 
strength through the crowd, and, grappling 
the rebellious churchman, drew him front 
amongst his partisans as easily as if he had 
been a struggling child. It was the pilgrim 
monk, whose black vizard gave him almost 
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the appearance of some’ professional execu- 
tioner. The prior almost ceased to struggle 
as the fierce eyes gazed on him through the 
mask with unnatural brillianey. 

One bold word or act decides a wavering 
multitude for good or evil. The prior’s allies, 
few in number, were disheartened at once; 





the officials found no lack of zealous assistants 
in securing their prisoner; and the majority of 
the bretliren. of Rivelsby were unanimous in 
their approval of the abbot’s. promptness,and, 
decision, as Prior Hugh, still threatening and, 
protesting, was led off to the abbey dungeon, 





Deatn or Joseph Appison ALEXANDER, 
D.D.—On Saturday afternoon last the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander died at Princeton, N. J., in the fifty- 
first year of his age. He was widely known as 
Professor in the Theological Seminary of the (0. 
§.) Presbyterian Church. He was the third son 
of the late Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D., a 
grandson of the Rev. James Waddell, of Vir- 
ginia—the “‘ Blind Preacher ”’—and a brother 
of Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, who died re- 
cently in New York. Heo was appointed Ad- 
junct Professor of Ancient Languages and Lit- 
erature in Princeton College in 1830. After 
three years’ service he resigned his place and 
visited Europe, where he passed a season 
among the celebrated German universities. On 
his return he assumed the Professorship of 
Biblical Criticism and Ecclesiastical History in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton—having 
been elected to that position by the General As- 
sembly of the. Presbyterian Church—and re- 
mained in that institution till the time of his 
death. 

His learning embraced the widest fields of lit- 
erature ; his analytical power was unsurpassed, 
and he was regarded as one of the most power- 
ful, graceful, and eloquent writers and preachers 
in his denomination. He was entirely and ex- 
a devoted to the duties of his high call- 
ing. His leading works were “ Critical Com- 
mentaries on the Earlier and Later Prophecies 
of Isaiah,” of great merit, published in New 
York in 1846-7, and subsequently reprinted in 
Glasgow, with an introduction by Rev. John 
Eadie, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the United Presbyterian Church. Dr. Alex- 
ander was also the author of a work entitled 
Psalms, Translated or Explained,” of which 
ten thousand copics were sold in less than four 
years; and a series of essays on the “ Primitive 
Church Offices,” being a reprint of some of his 
articles from the Princeton Review. He has 
more recently been engaged with Rev. Dr. 
Hodge in preparing » Commentary on the New 
Testament, several volumes of which are al- 
ready published.—N, Y. Evening Post, 31 Jan, 








Tue year 1859 has been peculiarly fatal to, 


great authors and statesmen. Hallam died 
early in January, to be soon followed by Pres- 
cott, by Washington Irving, and at the close of 
the year by Lord Macaulay. The great Ham- 
boldt, Carl Ritter, the eminent geographer, and’ 
Wilhelm Grimm, the celebrated German phi-. 
lologist, passed away, rich in honors and years, 
Sir James Stephen and Dionysins Lardner, 
Lord Murray and Lady Morgan, Leigh Hunt 
and De Quincey,: Hervey, the editor of -The 
Atheneum, and Prof, Nicoll, the astronomer, are’ 
no more. Among the diplomatists, Prince 
Metternich and his disciple, Count Colloredo, 
Mountstuart Eiphinston, Lord Minto, and the 
Earl of Westmoreland have departed; Among’ 
the musicians we miss Louis Spohr, the.com- 
poser. Among the painters, old James Ward, 
aged ninety-one, and poor Charles Leslie and 
the amiable Frank Stone. The two greatest’ 
engineers of England, Isambert K. Brunel and. 
Robert Stephenson, both great sons of great 
fathers, were carried to an early grave; and still 
earlier in her fate, the queen of Portugal died in 
the bloom of youth, beauty, and happiness. De 
Tocqueville is mourned by the French, and Sir, 
Jamsetjee Jecjebhoy, the banker and princely. 
benefactor of Bomba , by the Parsces. The 
Generals, L’Espinassee of coup d'état, Jacob, of 
Indian fame, and Sir W. Eyre, one of the Cri-: 
means, the Commissioner of Woods and For-: 
ests, Henry Fitzroy, and the phienirene Jew, 
Sir Lyon Goldsmith, complete the list o: 

which form a striking contrast to the execrat 
memory of King Bomba, of Col. Anviti; and 
Nana Sahib. Indeed, death has reaped an am- 
ple harvest among those who have filled the 
world with their deeds. Lord Macaulay’s pub- 


lic funeral and burial in the poet’s corner of 
Westminster Abbey, was imposing in its gran-: 


deur ; the spectators felt that one of the bright- 


est ornaments of England was carried to the. 


grave, and the people and the aristocracy joined 


to mourn the great historian. The respectful 


silence in the overfilled abbey, and’ the sincere 
sorrow in the faces. of those ponents gave an 


awful solemnity to the funeral service read b 
the learned Dean of Wertminser— Corresponds 
ence of the New York Tribune, London, 16 Jan. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
LORD MACAULAY. 

THE melancholy event which suddenly ter- 
minates ‘the labors of the most illustrious man 
of letters whom England had in this age pro- 
duced, claims. in so peculiar a manner from 
ourselves the expression of that sorrow and 
regard which is shared by the whole nation, 
that we hesitate not to depart on this occa- 
sion from the usage of our Journal, and to 
record in these lines our sense of so irrepara- 
ble a loss. 

Others will relate, as long as literary his- 
tory excites the sympathy and the curiosity 
of future ages, the varied and inexhaustible 
gifts which marked out Thomas Babington 
Macaulay from all his contemporaries. The 
astonishing activity of his mind had ranged 
from early youth through every path of liter- 
ary research; the capacity and precision of 
his memory retained and arranged for instant 
use every page, every thought, every incident, 
and every name which had at any time at- 
tracted his attention. All he read, all he 
knew,—and what had he not read? what did 
he not know ?—was reflected by some spec- 
tral process on his memory, where it re- 
mained, subject to no change but that of 
mortality. Accordingly, the studies of his 
earlier years, the sublime language of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the tragic grandeur of 
the Athenian stage, the eloquence and wis- 
dom of the orators and historians of antiq- 
uity, and even the discourses of the Christian 
Fathers, formed the basis of his mental cul- 
ture, and were no less present to his mind 
than every other part of the vast structure of 
modern literature and history he raised upon 
it. But whilst the universal range of his ac- 
quirements had rendered him familiar with 
all that was beautiful and elevated in the liter- 
ature of other ages and other lands, the fo- 
cus of his genius centred in the history, the 
language, and the literary life of England. 
Profoundly versed in the story of her growth, 
and imbued with the spirit of her freedom ; 
admirably skilled in the use of his mother- 
tongue, of which it may be said as Words- 
worth said of Milton, that in his hands “ the 
thing became a trumpet; ” incredibly familiar 
with the writings and the lives of every man 
who has left a trace in the letters of this 
country, till he seemed to have the power of 
recalling the dead by the vivacity of his own 
mnpressions of them, Lord Macaulay was es- 





sentially English in his havits of thought anu 
in his tastes. The strongest of all his feel- 
ings was the love and pride excited in him by 
his native land ; for he knew her and admired 
her, not only as the England of this age, but 
from the dawn of her annals to the fulness of 
her strength. 

In other men gifted with these extraordi- 
nary powers of memory, it has been remarked 
that the mind is over-burdened with its own 
stores, and that powers of vigorous thought 
are not unfrequently wanting to animate and 
control the mass of acquired knowledge. The 
intellect of Lord Macaulay was more per- 
fectly constituted. He combined so vivid an 
imagination with so solid a judgment, that if 
he had not been a great historian he might 
have passed down to posterity as a great poet; 
and whilst the amount of his intellectua! 
wealth would have overwhelmed a mind of 


‘less original power, with him it remained 


subordinate to the genius of the master. No 
man was more remarkable for the nice dis- 
crimination of his critical powers, or for the 
ingenious combinations by which he threw a 
new and vivid light on the course of events, 
the play of human character, and the: princi- 
ples he lived to advocate and defend. It was 
this rare union which gave so wonderful a 
charm to his style; every sentence was in- 
stinct with life; every word touched by his 
pen left its mark ; and the same spell which 
captivated the most accomplished of his con- 
temporaries, and overruled the hostility of his 
antagonists, gave him an unequalled popular- 
ity wherever the language of England is un- 
derstood or admired. 

We speak of Lord Macaulay, mainly, as a 
man of letters, because without doubt that is 
his chief glory and his most imperishable 
character. For although we have seen and 
admired the part he somet’me filled in polit- 
ical debate, and his speeches in the House of 
Commons were not unworthy of himself, he 
early discerned that he was the heir of a 
loftier fame than political services can earn, 
or political distinctions confer. When called 
by the just favor of the crown to the august 
ranks of ‘the British peerage, and to that 
Senate which alas! he was never able to ad- 
dress, the nation felt that his coronet rested 
upon his matchless literary eminence and not 
upon mere party connection. No peerage 
conferred by a ministertvas ever more cor- 
dially sanctioned by the nation, for it was felt 
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that the lustre thrown by his genius upon the 
peerage surpassed the distinction conferred 
by the peerage upon himself. Nodoubt Lord 
Macaulay was strongly attached to his polit- 
ical friends, and deeply imbued with those 
‘mmortal principles which have assigned to 
the Whig party so glorious a share in the 
annals and government of this country. But 
he raised those principles to a higher power. 
He gave them a broader and more universal 
character. He traced them along the mighty 
streams of history, and he expanded them till 
they embraced the noblest destinies of man. 
Enshrined in the memorable essays which 
first appeared in the pages of this journal, 
and embodied in the great history, which 
though still incomplete, includes the most re- 
markable epoch and the most formidable 
crisis of British constitutional freedom, these 
truths will be remembered in the language he 
gave them, when parliamentary orators and 
the contentions of statesmen are forgotten. 
Above all things his public career was singu- 
arly high-minded and pure ; he was actuated 
by no selfish motives; he disdained every 
vulgar reward ; and bound by principle to the 
Whig party, he never made the slightest sac- 
rifice of his own judgment and independence 
to the demands of popular prejudice or to the 
dictation of authority. 

The brilliant efforts of accomplished rhet: 
oric, the graphic scenes traced by a vivid 
imagination, the energetic defence of political 
principles, would, however, fail to secure to 
Lord Macaulay that place which he deserves 
in the memory of his countrymen, if his pro- 
digious intellectual powers had not been al- 
lied to a still nobler temperament. It has 
been said by some, who must indeed have 
known him imperfectly, and judged him very 
unwisely, that he lacked the warmer qualities 
of the heart. Is it credible that without the 
highest qualities of the heart a man could 
live the enthusiastic admirer of all that was 
generous, disinterested, genial, and good— 
cou'd die without one single action to be re- 
corded of him which does not do honor to 
his name? No one, indeed, who has lived 
in, or heard of, the society of London in our 


time could be ignorant of the animation and 
brillianey of his conversation—of the fascinat- 
ing influence which drew the hearers round 
his chair—of the varied and abundant stores 
of past knowledge and sudden inspiration by 
which he was wont to illuminate his path 
through life with a preternatural radiance. 
But it requires a more intimate acquaintance 
with the unobtrusive tenor of his private life 
to know with what sympathy and munificence 
he was ever ready to assist with his counsel 
and fortune those who were struggling in the 
humbler walks of literary toil; and if we were 
at liberty to follow him into the narrower cir- 
cle which bounded his domestic ties, it would 
be seen that no man ever lived of a more ten- 
der and affectionate nature. Many are they 
who at this hour feel, as we do, that they have 
lost one of the kindest as well as the greatest 
of their friends: and although the applause 
and veneration of the world does, in one 
sense, perpetuate the existence of so illustri- 
ous a writer, we cannot forget that the virtues 
and the graces we loved in his life and conver- 
sation have vanished forever. 

Though singularly inaccessible to the ordi- 
nary temptations of vanity or ambition, one 
wish of personal distinction we know him to 
have entertained, and that wish has been fitly 
fulfilled. He more than once expressed his ear- 
nest desire that his mortal remains might rest 
in that sepulture of the illustrious dead of 
England, which inspired one of the most ex- 
quisite contemplative essays in the language 
to Addison, and which has oftentimes been 
described as the last bourne of. human re- 
nown by Macaulay. Between the men who 
made these names immortal there are now 
but a few feet of stone; both of them are 
gathered in the same spot to the silent com- 
pany of theircompeers. In that assemblage 
of poets, orators, statesman, and patriots, 
there rests no nobler Englishman than he 
whom we. have so recently laid there; and, 
though other occasions will arise for a more am- 
ple consideration of his genius and his writings 
we drop this tribute of profound sorrow upon 
his grave. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
NOTES’ ON NURSING.* 

Miss NIGHTINGALE’S expedition to Scutari 
is the single bright spot in one of our gloom- 
jest national reminiscences. Englishmen will 
not easily forget the terrible period of fail- 
ure, perplexity, and almost despair which first 
called their heroic countrywoman to a post 
of public responsibility. They remember with 
pride and gratitude how the exigencies of a 
great crisis were bravely and successfully met 
by her genius, experience, and resolution. 
It was when its need was the sorest that she 
came to her country’s aid. The state of 
things at the seat of war'was becoming abso- 
lutely disastrous, A European peace of forty 
years had rendered the nation unusually sen- 
sitive to the horrors of war; and now its 
worst horrors were pressing thick upon us. 
Day by day the public mind was stung to the 
quick by some piece of bad news, some fresh 
instance of confusion or improvidence, of in- 
effectual means or conflicting arrangements. 
The old machinery was not only insufficient, 
but it crippled the efforts of the devoted and 
energetic men who were called to work it. 
Silence reigned on the heights of Sebastopol 
from the sheer inability of the besiegers to 
continue the fight. They were engaged with 
a more deadly foe than the grim assailants 
who crept upon them at Inkermann. Cold and 
wet and hunger were doing their work by 
wholesale, and the sad story soon reached us 
in allits horrible distinctness. Englishwomen 
heard of the cruel sufferings to which their 
sons, brothers, and husbands were exposed— 
of long fasts and bad food—of weakened, dis- 
eased, and half-clad soldiers shivering through 
long nights in the trenches, and returning to 
rot uncared for in their tents — and, worse 
than all, of wounded men tossing for days in 
densely crowded vessels, arriving at Scutari 
with wounds still undressed, or lying for 
hours together in helpless misery on the 
quays of Constantinople. The condition of 
the hospitals was a fitting sequel to the rest 
of the tragedy. Crowd, filth, absence of med- 
icine, insufficient attendants, unhealthy build- 
ings, incapable agents, conflicting authorities 
—all conspired to make up a total of horror 
perfectly agonizing to a humane and generous 
nation. It was upon this scene of action that 
Miss Nightingale, with a noble temerity, con- 
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sented to accept the responsibilities of office; 
Before many weeks the least credulous were 
convinced that the right person had been 
found for a great emergency. The reign of . 
chaos was ended, and fair order, with its train 
of blessings, had already taken possession of 
the abdicated throne. Disease and suffering 
and death still indeed ran their course—but 
they ran it with a feebler current, and withn 
narrowed bounds. We had the intense re- 
lief of knowing that the matter, terrible as it 
was, had been entrusted to the best possible 
hands—that we had sent our suffering coun- 
trymen the best of all possible offerings—the 
delicate consideration, the calm sagacity, the 
clear intellect that could organize the new 
and adapt the old—prudence that knew how 
to be venturesome, gentleness that could yet 
be imperative, patience untinged by weak- 
ness. The post was a dangerous one, but it 
would be wisely and bravely held. The 
master-mind was there, and already we could 
endure the present, and could look to future 
vicissitudes with confidence and even cheer- 
fulness. 

Hundreds of brave men attested with their 
dying breath how nobly that self-imposed task 
had been fulfilled, and the little book which 
Miss Nightingale has just published would be 
almost enough to explain her success. Its 
tone seems to tell us of the solemn scenes 
from which experience in such matters has to 
be gained. Its language is grave, earnest, 
and impetuous, like that of a person who has 
lived among sad realities, and has been face 
to face with almost every form of human suf- 
fering. Miss Nightingale’s object is “ to give 
hints for thought to women who have per- 
sonal charge of the health of others,” and in 
doing this she shows how difficult a task the 
nurse’s is, and how many high qualities are 
essential to its satisfactory fulfilment. As to 
the absolute necessity of open windows, abun- 
dance of fresh air, and entire cleanliness in 
every detail of food and clothing, Miss Night- 
ingale endorses the opinions which, we hope, 
are now beginning to find general acceptance. 
Perfect ventilation is the first grand neces- 
sity. Children’s nurseries and schoolrooms, 
close dormitories, crowded hospital wards, 
unaired cottages, are often mere hotbeds 
where the body is ripened for death, and 
slight forms of sickness are matured inte 
worse. Even intelligent people are far too 


apt “to look upon diseases as separate enti- 
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ties which dust exist like cats and dogs, in- 
stead of leoking. upon them as conditions, 
like a ditty and a clean condition, and just as 
‘much in og own control, or rather as the re- 
actions of kindly nature against the conditions 
in which we have placed ourselves.” Miss 
Nightingale says, that she has often seen a 
disease—smallpox, for instanee—growing up 
in first specimens, aud themgradually passing 
jnto another, under the favorable conditions 
of bad air and smells. Pure water and good 
drainage fall, of course, under the seme cate- 
gory of essentials; and carpets, old paper- 
hangings, dark, musty rooms, are very often 
the real causes of attacks which are regarded 
as “ mysterious visitations,” but are in reality 
just as explicable as any of the most ordi- 
nary physical phenomena. 

It is in the petty management of the sick 
that Miss Nightingale’s suggestions seem to 
us the most interesting. She gives us a capi- 
tal philosophy of noises, for which we are sure 
she is entitled to the eternal gratitude of 
every invalid. Unnecessary noises, or those 
which excite expectation, are those which 
really do a patient harm. Talking in a whis- 
per just outside, especially if the patient knows 
that his own health is the subject of discus- 
sion, is thoroughly cruel and mischievous. 
Then the slow, lingering, uncertain footstep, 
tortures the listener—the good nurse must 
have a firm hand and a light, quick step. 
Then there should be no lingering in the pas- 
sage, s0 as to keep a patient listening for the 
entrance, and evincing by sharpened features 
and wild eye the excitement and irritation 
which must aggravate his malady. The rustle 
of silk, the creaking of shoes, the rattling of 
keys, will often do a patient more harm than 
all the medicines in the world will do him 
good. On the same principle, hurry, uncer- 
tainty, surprise in every form must be avoided. 
The visitor who wishes to be acceptable should 
neither fidget about the room, nor show symp- 
toms of inattention, nor occupy a position 
where the sick man can only look at him by 
a painful effort. Nor must he be diffuse in 
expression, so as to display the whole process 
of thought when its conclusion would be 
enough. And if he reads aloud—which Miss 
Nightingale thinks is not often really liked— 
he must. read slowly, and with modulation of 
voice, and of all things must never, while read- 
ang to himself, read out bits for the patient’s 
amusement, thereby constantly interrupting 
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his train of thought, and keeping him in a fever 
of expectation. The same sort of delicate ob- 
servation is necessary to make a sitk man’s 
room a tolerable abode. Variety is a great 
secret of cheerfulness and a principal means 
of recovery. Bright colors, a bunch of flowers, 
a new picture, a sight out of the window, are 
sources of perfect ecstacy to the mind long 
wearied with monotonous suffering. The 
craving for variety in the starving eye is just 
as keen a feeling as the craving of the starv. 
ing body for food, and it is the greatest cruelty 
to refuse it indulgence. Another great rule 
is, not to weary and harass a patient with 
“chattering hopes and advice.” Nothing 
more depresses and fatigues the sick, by driv- 
ing their attention in upon themselves; and 
silly, unadvised encouragement simply has the 
effect of making the man to whom it is offered 
submit from sheer exhaustion, but not the less 
experience a sort of isolation of thought, and 
want of true sympathy as regards his thought- 
less and unfeeling consolers. ‘The real thing 
to tell a patient is something with a pleasant 
interest in it. “ A-sick person does so enjoy 
hearing good news—for instance, of a love and 
courtship which have progressed to a good 
ending; if you tell him only when the mar- 
riage takes place, he loses half the pleasure.” 
“ A sick person also intensely enjoys hearing 
of any material good, any positive or practi- 
cal success of the right. He has so much of 
books and fiction, of principles and precepts 
and theories : do, instead of advising him with 
advice he has heard at least fifty times before, 
tell him of one benevolent act which has suc- 
ceeded practically—it is like a day’s health to 
him.” 

The few specimens which we have chosen 
will give but a small idea of the power and 
wisdom and true goodness which pervade the 
whole of this little book. We wish it might 
find its way not only to every hospital and 
workhouse, but into every school and nursery 
in the kingdom, Village girls might profita- 
bly snatch a few moments from the physical 
geography of Palestine, or the moral attributes 
of Pharaoh-Necho, in order to learn how to 
make cottages healthy and sick people com- 
fortable. But it is not to women alone that 
the Notes upon Nursing will be.a profitable 
study. Men who are deeply immersed in ac- 
tive employments, and have little in their. own 
bodies to remind them of weakness or disease, 





are constantly tempted to ignore the pathol- 
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ogy of life, to dwell exclusively on its healthy, 
vigorous, and efficient side, and to resent any 
language or conduct which ‘seems to elevate 
sickness and distress into the position of prom- 
inent and important ingredients in our exist- 
ence. Such books as this make one realize 
the falsity of such a view. As society exists, 
and seems likely to exist to the end of the 
chapter, imperfections and shortcomings are 
the rule and not the exception. In one point 
of view, it may almost be said that failure 
stamps life from beginning to end. Every 
social arrangement is but a more or less un- 
successful approximation to the ideal at which 
itaims. Remedial measures are among the 
essentials of our being, and the people who 
devote themselves to them exclusively are do- 
ing the real work of life just as much as those 
who are busying themselves about trade or 
art, or struggling manfully through the diffi- 
culties of a profession, The world is not sim- 
ply a place where there is so much work to 
be done, any more than it is a place where 
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there is so much pleasure to be enjoyed. 
There are weary hours of sickness, the hope- 
less condition of infirmity, the numberless 
shocks and trials of a nature stimulated by 
agony into excessive sensitiveness, the long 
career of suffering, and at last, to the stoutest 
man of us all, the painful process of death, 
They are no fools or triflers whose attention 
is absorbed by the arts which tenderness sug- 
gests and devotion performs for the allevia- 
tion of troubles so grave and so universal, 
The people who do know and practise those 
arts are discharging one of the highest duties 
of good citizenship. If benevolence 1s some- 
times fussy, it is a great deal better than in- 
difference; and though only a favored few 
may be able, like Miss Nightingale, to bring 
the resources of a powerful and well-trained 
mind to bear upon the subject, still the hearti- 
est love and admiration are surely due to the 
thousands of good and unselfish people who, 
if they cannot rival her ability, contrive with 


no mean success to imitate her sympathy and 
devotion. 





Tue Bisnor at THE Ricumonp Conven- 
T10N.—I have not time to dwell at great length 
upon the general proceedings of the convention, 
or speak, as I would like to do, of the gratifica- 
tion which I personally felt in preaching on the 
first Sunday morning of our service in the Old 
Henrico church, as it-is called, which has a 
double sacredness, because it has not only re- 
sounded with prayer and song through many 
generations, but because within those ancient 
walls Patrick Henry uttered the stirring words 
of eloquence which fired the hearts of the fathers 
of our Revolution, and nerved them to such 
daring deeds. I would also describe, if I knew 
how to do it, another scene when it was my 
privilege to address in their own church, and 
that one of the largest in Virginia, a congrega- 
tion of some fifteen hundred colored persons, 
most of them slaves. I wish you could have 
heard their marvellous music, now soft and 
plaintive as the sighing of the wind at midnight, 
then breaking into a fierce jubilee of concord, 
thundering through the house as though it would 
lift the rafters, the whole audience becoming 
gradually magnetized by the harmony, until 
they swayed to and fro with a rhythmical move- 
ment, like the slow heaving of a ground-swell 
on the ocean, when the storm has spent its force. 
After the sermon, learning that such was the 
custom, I askeil one of those sons of bondage to 
offer prayer. He poured forth such a petition 
to Almighty God, so full.of unction, so Scrip- 
tural, so comprehensive, so simple and earnest, 
thanking the Saviour that we were born in a land 
where his blessed Gospel is revealed to us, with 





no apparent consciousness as to the mode in 
which the congregation happened to be there— 
that I was not surprised to hear the bishop of 
one of our neighboring New England dioceses, 
who was present, remark that he thought it 
would be worth while to transport that man to 
our own region, that he might teach our good 
citizens how to pray.—Bishop Clark. 





Tue community will learn with regret of the 
decease of Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen, widow of the 
late Prof. Charles Follen, of Boston, which oc- 
curred at her residence in Boston on Thursday 
afternoon, after an illness of about a week, from 
typhus fever. The husband of Mrs. Follen was 
Professor of History in Harvard University, and 
was lost by the burning of the steamer Lexing- 
ton on Long Island Sound, about twenty yeara 
ago. Mrs. Follen was « daughter of Samuel 
Cabot, once a distinguished merchant in Bos- 
ton, and was connected with many of the most 
influential families in the metropolis. Her liter- 
ary attainments have rendered her eminent as 
an authoress. “She was an intimate friend of 
William Ellery Channing, and was well known 
in the Unitarian body as a zealous advocate of 
his views. Sho has been one of the most prom- 
inent members of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and her views upon the subject of slavery 
have led her to take a leading part in all tho 
movements for its abolition. She was 2 woman 
of amiable disposition, attractive in her man- 
ners, and of rare conversational powers. . Ller 
age was about sixty-three.~ Zribune. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
RELIGION IN ITALY. 


THERE is a story told of a well-known 
champion of the Protestant faith which cu- 
riously illustrates the views entertained on re- 
ligious matters by the authorities even of 
those Italian States that will not completely 
bow the neck to Rome. This gentleman had 
been very active in forwarding Bibles to 
Genoa for dispersion through Piedmont. Re- 
ligious liberty had been proclaimed in the 
territories of Victor Emmanuel, and the zeal 
of England would show how eagerly it could 
catch-at an opportunity of spreading a knowl- 
edge of the truth. Hundreds of copies were 
, received in safety at the seaport and duly for- 
warded into the interior. In the process of 
time, the leader of the movement arrived at 
Turin, and happened to call one day at the 
office of a minister. The Englishman com- 
plimented the Italian on the progress Pied- 
mont was making, both in civil and religious 
liberty, and intimated that he himself had 
taken a part in the struggle with great suc- 
cess—he had placed hundreds of Italian Bi- 
bles in. the hands of Piedmontese subjects. 
The minister smiled, and said perhaps his 
visitor would like to see once more the sa- 
ered volumes in which he took so much in- 
terest. He led the way to an adjoining 
warehouse, and there were all the Bibles that 
the Englishman had taken so much trouble to 
send to the benighted Catholics of Piedmont. 
The police had received orders to collect 
them quietly, and send them to be stacked in 
a big room where they could do no harm. 
The fact was that religious liberty was a mere 
name to the Italians whom the foreign Prot- 
estant hoped to benefit. All that an Italian 
means by religious liberty is a freedom from 
the grosser forms of priestly interference. 
If the priest cannot bully him, and does not im- 
pede, by too excessive endowments, the culti- 
vation of the soil, the layman is quite happy. 
On paper it sounds well that the conflict of 
religions should not only exist, but have the 
fairest possible play. In reality, the Italian 
has not the faintest wish to take part in the 
conflict itself. ‘That religion should belong 
to the priests he looks on as perfectly natu- 
ral, right, and inevitable. All he asks is that 
the priests should be prevented from using 
this peculiar property of theirs so as to make 
his newspaper dull, his home uncomfortable, 
and his life at the café uneasy. 

The Tuscan authorities have, we hear, ven- 
tured on a step which shocks all our notions 
of a liberal government. Ever since the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of Prince Napo- 
leon at Leghorn heralded the triumph of 
civil and religious Iberty in Tuscany, an 
evangelical congregation has met every Sun- 
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day at Florence with entire publicity and 
great success. It had the indispensable at- 
traction of a popular preacher, it secured a 
numerous and increasing attendance, and it 
had a highly venerable count among its mem- 
bers, to make it respectable. But its success 
has ruined it. The archbishop of Florence 
hastakenalarm, Priests have been instructed 
to assist at its gatherings, and have reported 
the heresies to which they have been doomed 
to listen. The hierarchy of Tuscany deter- 
mined to put the thing down. Accordingly, 
they left it to the government to decide 
whether it would publicly discountenance the 
congregation, or whether it would incur the 
risk of a religious agitation being got up 
against the political liberty that has estab- 
lished itself within the last few months in ‘Tus 
cany. The government had apparently very 
little hesitation, and it has intimated: to the 
heads of the congregation, that the public 
divine services with open doors must be utterly 
and immediately discontinued, Political lib- 
erty is a reality for which Baron Ricasoli and 
his colleagues are willing to fight and die, but 
religious liberty is a mere shadow. We may 
be sure that the vast majority of Italians will 
think the Tuscan government perfectly right, 
and would have considered it simply ludicrous 
to weaken the position of Tuscany before a 
j aaeepees congress in order to let a few evan- 
gelioal Christians have freedom of speech. It 
is true the acquiescence of the government in 
the demands of the archbishop has not failed 
to produce some irritation ; but this irritation 
is directed solely against the priests. The 
Florentines are stated to be slightly angry, 
not because religious liberty has been invaded, 
but because the priests have had a success, 
They consider that their adversaries have 
scored a point, and that it will be incumbent 
on them as political liberals to be quits with 
the priests on the first good opportunity. 

We think that even persons who have not 
suffered enough from priests to be absorbed 
in hating them may agree with the Sardinian 
and Tuscan governments that in Italy politi- 
cal liberty must precede religious.. For re- 
ligious liberty can never really flourish unless 
people care about religion, and religion is 
not the subject that at present occupies the 
thoughts of Italians. And we must expect 
that it will be very long before religion will 
get such a hold on Italy as to allow any form 
of faith to make progress there with which 
those who wish here to see religious liberty 
in Italy can have much sympathy. Whether 
partisan or sectarian preposessions would 
rank it as an evil or a good, there can be no 
doubt that the great Roman Catholic perse- 
cution which blotted out Protestantism 
throughout the Latin nations in the sixteenth 
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century was 60 far effectual, that it has made 
those inhabitants of Catholic countries who 
are not zealous Catholics almost entirely in- 
different to religion. An utter distaste for 
all religious inquiry is common to Spain, 
France, and Italy. As to Spain, there is per- 
haps no one there who could inquire if he 
would, or would inquire if he could; but in 
France there is no reason why educated per- 
sons should not adopt any form of faith they 
please. Still there is no religious change, be- 
cause there is no inquiry ; and there is no in- 
quiry, because Romanism has succeeded in 
presenting to the general mind the simple 
alternative between being Catholics and being 
of no religion. The first effects of political 
liberty are also injurious to religious liberty. 
Even under the empire there is the kind of 
liberty in France which consists in the free- 
dom of control from other states, and in the 
hope of a periodical revolution. ‘This is suffi- 
cient to keep the priesthood in some sort of 
check, and thus to remove the causes of bit- 
terness which a dominating hierarchy is so 
apt to engender. In Italy the same thing is 
certain to tell ; and probably the priests have 
partly succeeded in suppressing the public 
meetings of the Evangelical Congregation, 
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because a few months of political liberty have 
thrown them into the background. The Ital- 
ians have also a ground of indisposition to 
religious change peculiar to themselves, They 
are in that infantine stage of nationality when 
nations attach themselves blindly to every 
thing of home growth or of local importance, 
as alone worthy of consideration or trust. 
They have a notion that the papacy is in some 
way creditable to them. ‘They like to believe 
that the grandeur of religious Rome is the 
natural successor of the grandeur of secular 
Rome. If they condescend to entertain the 
discussion of so unimportant a subject as a 
religious change, they evidently think that 
they ought to invent the new form to which, 
they should. turn, so that it might do them 
credit, and be purely Italian and national. In 
every way they require to grow before evan- 
gelical religion can have any interest or mean- 
ing for them. They must feel stronger and 
surer of themselves, awake to higher aims, 
and have more communication with the gen- 
eral intellect of Europe. At present we are 
inclined to think that Count Cavour is more 
likely than the agents of the Bible Society to 
push them forward. 
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| We copy this from Once a Week, but think 
it cannot be relied upon, in all cases. We saw 





Miss Martineau thirty-five years ago, and should 
aa her over forty years then.—Ziving 
Age. 





Deatn or Hoy. Henry D. Giipirn.—This 
worthy gentleman and accomplished scholar 
died at his residence in Philadelphia on Sunday 
last. He was a man universally esteemed, and 
one whom Pennsylvania could ill afford to lose. 
Mr. Gilpin was born in 1801, and took his de- 
gree from the University of his native state in 
1819. In 1832 he was appointed Attorney of 
the United States for Pennsylvania; in 1837, 
Solicitor of the Treasury of the United States, 
and in 1840, Attorney-General of the confeder- 
acy. He also acted as President of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and Vice- 
President of the Historical Society. In 1837 
he published Reports of Cases ‘Tried in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of his state, and, in 1841, Opinions of 
the Attorneys-General. From 1826 to 1832 he 
edited entirely, or in part, the Atlantic Souve- 
nir, the first literary annual published in Amer- 
ica. His other literary works consisted of 
essays, biographies, and translations.—N. Y. 
Evening Post, 31 Jan. 











